The Explanation of the Frontiſpiece, 
. | | IP ſrom Spain at firft derigd its name, 
Both an ingenious, and a cleanly Game, 
One Gameſter leads (the Table green as graſs ) 
And each like Warriers ſtrive to gain the Pals. 
But in the conteſt, Ore the Paſs be wor, 
Hazzards are many into which they run. 
Thus whilſt we play on this Terreſtrial Stage, 
Nothing but Hazzard doth attend each age. 
Next here are Hazzards play'd another way, 
By Fox and Dice; "tis Hazzard # the Play. « 
The Bully-Rock with mangy fiſt, and Pox, 
Fuſtles ſome out, and then takes up the Box. 
He throws the Main, and crys, who comes at Seven ? 
Thus with a dry fiſt nicks it with Eleven. 
1! out, he raps out Oths I dare not tell, 
Hot, piping out, and new.y come from Hell. 
Old-Nick 0re-hearing, by a Palming-trick 
; Secures the Gameſter ; thus the Nickers nickt. 
. Now t* Iriſh, or Back-Gammoners we come, 
"© " Who wiſh thtir muney, with their men ſafe home 5 
<< - But as tn Wat, ſo in this ſubtle Play, 
| The ſtragling men are ta*ne up by the way. 
By entring then, one reinforceth more, 
It may be to be loſt, as thoſe before, 
' By Topping, Knapping, and foul play ſome win 5 


by 


« - But tho(z ave loſers, who ſo gain by ſin. 
6 Aſter theſe three the Cock-pit claims a name ; 
We. A ſport gentile, and cald a Royal Game. 
= * Now ſee the Gallants crowd about the Pit, 
WS . ( 


And moſt ave ftocht with Money mort than wit ; 
Elfe-ſure they would not, with ſo great a ſtir, 
Lay ten to one on a Cocks faithleſs Spur. 
L:ſtly, obſerve the women with what grace 
They fit, and look their Partners in the face, | 
, Who from their eyes ſhoot Cupids fiery Darts , 
+, This mabe them loſ? at once their Game and Hearts. 
Their white ſoft hands, (when Ore the Cards they cut ) 
Mabe the min wiſh to change the Game to Putt. 4 
Toe #omen bn:cw their thoughts, then cry'd, Enough, | 
1.:ts leave off Whiſt, and go to Putt, or Ruff, ; 
Ladies don't truſt your ſecrets in that hand, . \P\ 
' Who can't thttr own (to their great grit{) command, ; 
For this 1 will aſſure you, if you dp,, | ; 
In time you'l loſe your Ruff and Honour too, 
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Gamelter : 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


How to play at 


BILLIARDS, TRUCKS, BOWLS, *£ = 
and CHESS. _— 


Together with all manner of uſual and 
molt Gentile Games cither on 


CARDS or DICE. 


To which 1s added, 


The Arrs and Mrsrxzri1ezs 


O F 


RIDING, RACING, ARCHERY, 
and COCK-FIGHTING. 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. © 
+ xx Was once refolv'd to 
] I have let thisenfuing T rea- 
{ tiſe to have ſtept naked into 
4 the World, without ſomuch 
| as the leaſt rag of an Epiſtle 
to defend it a little eng the 
' cold welcome it may meet 
with in its travails;but know- 
ing that not only cuſtomex- 
pecs but neceſſity requires ir, 
give me leave to ſhow you 
the motives inducing fo this 
preſent publication. 
[t is not (Ile aflure you) 
any private intereſt of my 
own that causd me to ad- 


AS - . vw 


T he Epiſtle to the Reader. | 
venture Gn this {ubjeR, but 
thedeiight and benefit of eve- & 
ry individua] perſon; Delight 
to ſuch who will pals away | 
their ſpare minuts in harmleſs | 
recreation if not abus'd; and 
Profit to all, who by in{p«:- ? 
ing all manner of Games may Jtt 
obſcrve the cheats and abu- I t| 
ſes,aad ſobearm'd againſt the } t 
Injuries may accrue thereby. | [ 

Certainly there is no man Þ| 
ſo fevere to deny the lawful- | « 
neſs of Recreation; There | 
was never any dtoick found 
ſo cruel, either to himſelf, or 
nature, but at .ſome time or 
| other 


The Fpiftle to the Reader. 
other he would vnbend his 
TÞnind, and give it liverty to 
Fray inzo ſome more pleaſant 
E&-alks, than the miry heavy 
ways of his own lowr, will- 
ful rclolutions. You may'ob- 
{crve the Heathen Sages of 
I the firſt world founded with 
J their Laws then Feaſts, with 
{ their Labours their Clym- 
{ picks, with their W ariare 
their Triumphs. Nay at this 
day the ſevereſt Dronmſeau- 
Pedagogue wili give hisSc0- 
lars their Play-days, & Brea- 
kings Up with a [or 112 w1je- 
rere {vor um.feſſurir quics jluri- 


i1Hiit 


T be Epistle tothe Reader. | 


mum juvat.And the moft co- 
vetous Maſters will tye their 
ſervants but to certain hours; $, 
every toy] exaQing as ex off- 
ct0,or out of duty ſome time" 
| Coll ecteation. I my ſelf have | 
obſerved in the courſe of ma- 
. ny men of exceeding ſtri& '» 
lives and converſation, to | $ 
whom although ſeyerity of } 1 
profeſſion,infirmity of body, ] ' 
extremity of age,or ſuch like, J 
havetaken away all actual re- | 
creation, yet have their minds 
begot unto themſelves fome 
habits or cuſtoms of delight, 
which have in as large mea- 
ſure 


he . cha CA. ad, 


fo herther they Were their OWN, 
{- yorrowed, 35 if they had 
-en the ſole aRors of the 
e Recreati- 
ly lawful but 


A eceſlary : 
: ' Interpone tus inter dun gandia curtis, 
| Vt poſſus an1mo quemvis ſufferre laboreme 

| $0 inermix your care with joy.,y0u may 
labour by 3 little play» 
Now what Recreation th1S - 
ſhould be 1 cannot preſcribe, 
nor is it requilite 00 confine 
any to one ſort of plealure, 
Gnce herein Nature taketh 
| to her {elf an eſpecial Prero- 


0 

ative. for whatto One 1s MO 
pleaſant, £0 an 

| offen- 


—_ «itn "FEY 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader. | 
oft.niive; Some lecking te 
{atisbe che Mind; ſome No 
Body, and Bees both in 4 
Joint motion. To this end [ 
have laid betore you what! 2 
varicty of Paſtimes I could 
colleQ tor the preſent, leaving! 
the reſt (as you like theſe) to} | 
be ſfuppli d hereafter. Miſtake | 
me not, 1t 1s not my 1ntent1- | 
_ ontamake Gameſters by this | 
Collection, but to inform all 
in part how. to avoid being 
cheated by them : If T amvim- 
perfe& in my diſcoveries, im- 
pote it to my being no pro- 
feſt Gameſter, and the hatred 
TI bear 


| 
n 
c 
| 


The Epiitle to the Reader. 
© bear that Helliſh ſociety;by 
+ Myhom I know I ſhall be 
Havgbt at, and with whom if 
| I ſhould converſc, I might. 
\Jooner by my ſtudy come co 
1Þ* Nature's Secretary, ard 

inriddle all her Arcana's , 
Than colle& from them any 
| Þew unpraftiſed ſecret, by 
 Iwhich they bubb!= ignorant 
FIcredulity, and purchaſe mo- 


ney and good apparel with 
Jeverlaſting ſhame and in- 
{famy. 
1 To conclude, let me ad- 
viſe you, if you play (when 
your buſineſs will permit) let 


not 


T he Epiffe to the Reader. 
not a coyetaus defire of win 
ning another's money en 
gage you to the loſing your 
own ; which will not only 
diſturb your mind, but by! 
the diſreputation-of being 
Gameſter, if you loſe noy 
your eſtate, you will certain-* 
ly loſe your credit and goodJ 
name, than which there is 
nothing more valuable. Thus - 
hoping you wall be: thus ad c 

c 
( 


- visd, and will withal excyſ{ 
my Errors, I ſhall ever ſtud 
bow to ſerve you, .and-ſub4 
ſcribe my ſelf a,well-willer to} 
all men. 
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i pf Gaming in General, or an Ordinary 


deſcribed. 


= 11ingisan cnchanting witche- 
SD, 77,go0tten betwixt 1dlereſs and 
DASH By Avarice : An itching Diteale, 
EF that makes ſome ſcratch the 
Head, whilſt others,as if they were bitten 
Þy a Tarantula, are laughing themſelves 
> Rodeath: Orlaſtly,it is a paralytical di- 
. Mtermper, which ſeizing the arm the man 
' Fcannot chuſe bur ſhake his elbow. It 
' Fhath this ill property above all other 
| FVices, that it renders a man incapable 
J of proſecuting any ſerious ation, and 
makes him always unſatisfied with his 
own condition ; he is cither lifted up 
to the top of mad joy with ſucceſs, or 
plung'd to the bottom of deſpair by 
misfortune, always in extreams, always 
in a ſtorm; this minute the Gameſter s 
countenance 1s {o ſerene and calm, that 
one would think nothing could diſturb 
it, and the next minute ſo ſtormy and 
tempeſtuous that it threatens deſtructi- 
on to it {elf and others ; ant] as he 15 
B tran'- 


> 
- 


Df Gaming in general, 
| tranſported with joy when he wins, fo / 
loſing he is toſt upon the billows of a? 
high ſwelling paſlion, till he hath loſt * 
ſight both of ſenſe and reaſon. | 


I have ſeen ſome Dogs bite the ſtones q 
which boys have thrown at them, not 2% ® 


regarding whence they were flung; ſo : 
T -have ſeen a loſing Gameſter greedily * 
gnawing the innocent Box, and ſome- 
times tearing 1t to pieces as an acceſ[a- 
ry to his #browing out ; nor mult the 
Dice go unpuniſhed for not running 
his chance, and therefore in rage are 
thrown on the ground to be kickt to ; 
and fro by every body; and at laſt 
lookt upon no other than the fit com- * 
panions of every ſaucy $kzip-jack, 

Then freſh Dice are called for, as ' 


thinking they will prove more kind þ * 


than the former, or as it they believed | 
that ſome were good natur'd , others 
bad, and that every Bale produced a * 
different diſpoſition. If theſe run croſs 
too, the Box-keeper ſhall not go with- 
out a horrid execration, if for nothing ' 
elſe but that he lookt ſtrictly to the 
caſt, 1t may be conceiving that his | 
very eyes were capable of making them 
curn . 


D; an O2dinary deſcribed, 
turn to his diſadvantage. This reſt- 


* the proper ſubject of every mans pity. 
; Reſtleſs I call him, becauſe (ſach is the 
{ itch of play) either winning or loſing 
# he can never reſt ſatisfied, if he wins 
1he thinks to win more, if he loſes he 
hopes to recover : To this mans con- 
dition the ſaying of Hannibal to Mar- 
\cellus may be fitly apphed, that zec 
* bonam, nec malam fortunam ferre po- 

teſt, he could not be quiet either Con- 

--queror or Conquered. Thus have I 
7 heard of ſome who with hve pounds 
i; have won four hundred pounds in one 
4 night, and the next night have loſt it 
; toa ſum not half ſo much; others who 


| 4 have loſt their eſtates and won them 
J] again with addition, yet could not be 


quiet till they loſt them 1rrecovera- 
{ bly. 
And therefore fitly was that queſti- 
| on propounded, Whether men in Ships 
at Sea were to be accounted among the 
{ living or the dead, becauſe there were 
| but few inches betwixt them and drown- 
ing. The ſame quere may be made of 


great Gameſters, though their eltates 
B 2 be 


lefs man the miſerable Gameſter ) is - 


3 
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' Of Gaming in general; 


be never fo conſiderable, Whether they | 
are tobe eſtcemed poor or rich, ſince" 

there are but few Cats at Dice betwixt 
a rich man ( in that circumſtance) and 7 


a beggar. 


Now fince ſpeculation will not be . 


he Eg) unleſs we ſhew ſomewhat 
of the modern practice; we mult there- 
fore lay our Sceze at an Ordinary, and 
proceed to aCtion : Where note, an Or- 
dinary 1s a handſom houſe, where eve- 
ry day;about the hour of twelve, a good 


Dinner is prepared by way of Ordinary, |. 


compoſed of variety.of diſhes, in ſeaſon, 
well-dreſt, with all other accommoda- 
tions fit for that purpoſe, whereby ma- 
ny Gentlemen of great Eſtates and $ood 
#00 am this place their reſort, who 
after Dinner play a while for recreation, 
both moderately and commonly, with- 
out deſerving reproof : But here is the 
miſchief,the beſt Wheat will have Tares 


growing amongſt it, Rooks and Daws 


will ſometimes be in the company of 


Pigcons 3 nor Cai 1044 GCendemen now 
adays ſo ſeclude themſelves from the 
ſociety of fuch as are pretendedly fo, 
GuL hat the \ Off eatim: : NS CUMLIPAN1N 
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D2 anD2dtinary deſcribed, 


Sbcins much of the ſame culour and 


feather, and by the eye undiſtinguiſh- 


table. 
it is revorted of the Pol ypH5 (a Fiſh), 
Fthac ir 1 formit {@lf to the colour 


I -vhar 1« neareſt, for ſecurity and ad- 


Anl do theſe pretended 


J | ITS. 
: worn **eiNE themſelves 17 + [1at 1s 


Fo "aſbtonable, that un- 

may wi ith more 

4 4 hls 1. Ives into the t- 

| "orthy ocrſo "ns, out of 

1 ther fotenc to ſqueize lome ſums 

oO! M31 7s by ” Ca Dice, or other- 
Wars. 

Tii- Rooks can do little harm in the 
day time at an Ordiz.:ry, being forc'd 
to play upon. the £4are, although now 
and then they mean advantage, when 
the Box-keeprr goes with him, and then 
the Knave 714 Raſcal will violate his 
truſt for '-cofit, and lend him ( when 
he ſees good ) a Tickler ſhall do his 
buſincls ; but if diſcovered, the Box- 
keeper ought to be ſoundly kickt for 
his pains : Such prattices, and ſome- 


times the Box-keepers connivances, are 


fo much us'd of late, that there is no- 
B 3 thing 


5 
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thing near that fair play in an Ordi- © 


ary, as formerly. 


The day being ſhut in, you may pro- '* 
perly compare this place to thoſe Coun- Þ 
tries which lye far in the North, where 7? 
ght as at noon- 


it is as clear at midni 
day: And though it is a houſe of Sin, 
yet you cannot call it a houſe of Dark- 
neſs, for the Candles never go out till 
morning, unleſs the ſudden fury of a 
loſing Gameſter make them extinct. 


This is the time ( when ravenous 
beaſts uſually feek their prey ) 


der the general and common appellati- 
on of Rooks. And m this patticular, an 
Ordinary (erves as a Nurſery for Tyburn ; 


for if any one will put himſelf to the | 


trouble of obfervation, he ſhall find, 
that there is ſeldom a year wherein there 


| where- | 
in comes ſhoals of Hwuffs, Heors, Set- 
ters, Gilts, Pads, Biters, Divers, Lif= «4 
ters, Filers, Budgies, Droppers, Croſs- | 
byters, ec. and theſe may all paſs un- | 


are not ſome of this Gang hang as pre- | 


t#rous Jewels in the ear of Tyburn: Look 
back and you will find a great many 
gone already, God knows how many 
are to follow, 

: - Theſe 
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7 - Theſe Rooks are in continual mo- 
JT cion,- walking from one Table to ano- 
# ther, till they can diſcover ſome unex- 
7 perienc'd young Gentleman, Caſheer or 
2 Apprentice, that is come to this Schoof 
$of Virine, being unskill'd in the quib- 
* bles and devices there practiſed ; theſe 
. | chey call Lambs, or Cos: Then do the 
| 7 Rooks ( more properly called Wolves ) 
| © ſtrive who ſhall faſten on him firſt, fol- 
lowing him cloſe, . and engaging him 
in ſome advantageous Bets, and at 
length worries him, that 1s, gets all his 
money, and then the Rooks ( Rogues 
I ſhould have ſaid) laugh and grin, 
ſaying, the Lamb is bitten. 

Some of theſe Rooks will be very 
importunate to borrow money ,of you 
without any intention to pay you 3 Or 
to 20 with you ſeven to twelve halt a 
Crown or. more, whereby without a 
very great chance (ten to one or more) 
he 1s ſure to win : If you are ſenſible 
hereof, and refuſe his propolition, they 
will take it ſo 1ll, that if you havenot 
an eſpecially care they will pick your 
pocket, nim your gold or filyer but- 
tons off your Cloak ar Coat; or 1t 

B 4 may 
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may be draw your filyer-hilted Sword 
out of your belt without diſcovery, e- 


ſpecially if you are eager upon your 

1ver +: 
buttons are ſtrung, or run upon Cats 
guts faſtned at the upper and nether % 


Caſt, which is done thus ; the 


end; now by ripping both ends very 


ingenioully (as they call it) give it the j 


gentile pull, and fo rub oft with the 
\buttons ; and if your Cloak be looſe 
tis ten to one they have it. 


But that which will moſt provoke ® 


(in my opinion) any mans rage to a juſt 
ſatisfation, 1s their throwing many 


times at a good Sum with a dry fiſt ( as || 
they call it,) that is; if they zick you, 
tis theirs; 1f they loſe, they owe you } 
ſo much with many other quillets: ! 


ſome I have known ſo abominably im- 
pudent, that they would ſnatch up the 
Stakes, and thereupon inſtantly draw, 
ſaying, if you will have your money 
you muſt fight for it 3 for he is a Gen- 
tleman and will not want : however, if 
you will be patient, he will pay you a- 
nother time; if you are ſo tame to take 
this,go nomareto the Ordinary;forthen 

the whole Gang will-be ever and anori 

pl a I PY — watching 


[ at 
0 
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ratching an opportunity to make a 
Roth of you in the like nature. If 
*Fou nick them, 'tis olds, if they wait 
"Hot your coming out at night and beat 
Fou : I could produce you. an hundred 
*Examples in this kind, but they will 
Farcly adventure on the attempt unleſs 
Sher are backt with ſome Bully-Buffe, 
$nd Byl/;- Rocks, with others whoſe tor- 
Tuncs ar\ as deſperate as their own. We 
mced 10 other teſtimony to confirm the 
' ZHangec of aſſociating wil: theſe An- 
#hropo-phagi or Man-taters, tha'1 Lin- 
zcolns-[nn-Fields whillt Speerings Ordi- 
& ary was kept 1n Bell-yard , and that 
you need not want a pair of Witneſles 
for the. proof. thereof, take 1n alſo Co- 
vent-Garden, 
3 Neither is the Houſe it ſelf to be ex- 
4 empted, every night almoſt ſume one or 
other, who either heated with Wine,or 
; made cholerick with the loſs of . his 
Money , raiſes a quarrel ; ſwords are 
drawn, box and candleſticks thrown at 
one anothers head, Tables overthrown, 
and all the Houſe. im ſuch a: Garboy], 
that it 1s the perfect Type of Hell. Hap- 
py is the man now that ca make the 
Te frame 
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frame of a Table or Chimney-corner pi 
his Sanctuary ; and if any are fo fortu- War 
nate to get to the Stair-head, they will #1] 
rather hazard the breaking of their own Fat 
necks than bave their Souls puſht out of $( 
their bodies in the dark by they know i tt 
not whom. 2 if 
I once obſerved one of the Deſpera- F c 
does of the Town ( being half drunk) 4 v 
to preſs a Gentleman very much (at Fr 
vir) to lend him a Crown, the Gentle- ; - 
F 1 

« 


man refus'd him ſeveral times, yer ſtill 9 
thc Borrower perliſted , and holding ? 
his head ſomewhat too near the Caſters | & 
elbow, it chanced to hit his noſe, the 0. |: 
ther thinking It to be affront enough to | 
be denied the loan of Money without | 
this (light touch of the noſe, drew, and 
ſtepping back ( unawares to the Get:- | 
tleman_ male a tull paſs at him, wten- 4 
ding to have run him through rhe 95- 


dy 3 but his drunkenneſs "(ded 
his hand, ſo that he rai bin ly 
through the arm : this put theo ir wle 


into ſo great a confulion-and frizht,that | 
ſome fled thinking the Genrlemaa ilain. 
This wicked Miſcreant thought nor this 
ſufficient, but tripping up his heels , 
> pinn d 
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er Mpinn'd him as he thought to the floor 3 
1- and after this, takes the Gentlemans 
11 Fſilver word, leaving his in the wound, 
n zand with a Grand-Jury of Dammees 
f 3 (which may hereafter find him guilty at 
v 4 the Great Tribunal ) bid all ſtand off 
2 if they lov'd their lives, and ſo went 
clear off with ſword and liberty ; but 
J was notwithſtanding ( the Gentleman 
# recoveting) compel'd to make what ſa- 
q tisfaction he was capable of making, be- 
# fides a long impriſonment z and was not 
7 long abroad hefore he was apprehend- 
7 ed for Burglary committed, condemaed, 
and juſtly executed. 


p + 


WS 
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or Err do dts cad, ner oe 


— Fatebere tandem 
Nec Surdum, nec Tireſſam quenquan 
( cef/e Deorum. 


But to proceed on as to play : late at 
night when the Company grows thin, 
and your eyes dim with watching, falſe 
Dice are frequently put upon the 1gno- 
rant, or they are otherwile cheated by 
Toppine, Slurrive, Stabbing, &c. and 
if you be not coretul and vigilant, the 
Box<keeper ſhall {core you up double 
or 
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-ox treble Boxes, and though you have # 
loſt your money, dun you as ſeverely 
for it, as if it were the juſteſt debt in 
the World. 
The more ſubtile and gentiler fort of 
Rooks ( as aforeiaid ) you ſhall not di- $ 
ſtinguiſh by their outward demeanor ? 
from perſons of condition ; theſe will * 
ſit by a whole evening, and obſerve | 
who wins; if the Winner be bubblea- * 


ble, they will inſinuate themſelves into | rs 
his company by applauding his ſucceſs, } _ 
adviſing him to leave oft whilſt he is 2 by 
well ; and laſtly, by civilly inviting I 


him to drink a glaſs of Wine, where ha- 
ving well warm'd themſelves to make }f x. 
him more than half drunk they -wheadle 
him in.to play 3 to whichif he conde- Y} 
ſcend ke:ſhall quickly have no moaey | 
Jeft him in his Pocket, v-1cls perchance 

a Crown the Rooking-winner lent him F > 
in courtclie to bear his charges home- Þ} 1 
warcls, 

This they do by falſe Dice, as High- 
Fullams: 4, 5, 6. Low-Fullams 1, 2, 3. ( 
By Briſtle-Dics, which are fitted for 
their purpole by {ticking a Hogs-briſtle z 
ſo in the.corners, or atherwile in the 
| Dice, 
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ſtrong and ſhort, by which means the 
Qbriſtle bending, it will not le on that 
Bide, but will be tript over ; and this is 
Fthe neweſt way of making a highor low 
BF» : the old ways are by drilling 
Fthem and loading them with Quick- 
A ſilver ; but that cheat may be eaſily dif- 
J covered by their weight , or holding 
F two corners between your forefinger 
$ and thumb, if holding them ſo gently 
# between your fingers they turn, you 


may then conclude them falſe 3 or you 


may try their falſhood otherwiſe by 
breaking or ſplitting them : others have 
made them by filing and rounding; 
but all theſe'ways fall ſhort of the Art 
$ of thoſe who make them : ſome whereof 
are ſo admirably ſkilful in making a 
Bale of Dice to run what vou would 
have them, that your Gamelters think 
they never give enough for their pur- 
chaſe if they prove right. They are 
ſold in many places about the Town ; 
price current (by the help of africnd) 
eight ſhillings, whereas an ordinary 
Baleſs fold tor lix pence; for ny part [ 
{hall 


-/ &.. 4 
Dice, that they ſhall run high or low © 
as they pleaſe; this briſtle muſt be 


I4 
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ſhall tel! you plainly, I wauld hay 
thoſe Bales of falſe Dice to be fold : 
the price of the ears of ſuch deſtructi 
Knaves eq made them. 

Anothet way the Rook bath ty 
cheat, # firſt by Pulming, that 1s, he 
puts one Dye into the Box, and keep 
the other in the hollow of his little fin- 
ger, which noting what is uppermoſt F; 
when he takes him up, the fame ſhall be? 
when he throws the other Dye, which 3 
runs doubtfully any caſt. Obſerve this, 3 
that the bottom and top of all Dice are Ft; 

ſeven, ſo that if it be 4 above, it muſt; 
bea 3 at bottom; ſo5 and 2. 6and 1, 
Secondly, by Toppirg, and that is when 
they take up both Dice and ſeem to 
put them in the Box, and ſhaking the 

Box you would think them both there, 

by reaſon of the ratling occaſioned with | C 

the ſcrewing of the Box, whereas one | m 

of them is at the top of the Box be- || le 

tween his two forefingers, or ſecur'd | © 
by thruſting a foretinger into the Box. | tt 

Thirdly,by tlurring,that is by taking up | | 

your Dice as you will have them advan- || x; 

tageoully lie 1n your hand, placing the 

one a top the other, not caring it the 


up=- 
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ppermoſt run a Mill-ſtone (as they uſe 
> ſay) if the undermolt run without 

rning, and therefore a ſmooth-table is 
Sltogether requiſite for this purpoſe ; 
Wn a rugged rough board it 1s a hard 
atter to be done, whereas on a ſmooth- 


_ 


| 


Kble ( the beſt are rub'd over with 
yl Jees wax to fill up all chinks and cre- 


Files) it is uſual for ſome to ſlur a Dye 
Iwo yards or more without turning. 
b Fourthly, by knapping, that is when 
S, Fou ſtrike a Dye dead that it ſhall not 
© Ftir, this 1s beſt done within the Tables 3 
Fwhere note there is no ſecuring but of 
o:e Dye, although there are ſome who 
boaſt of ſecuring both : I have ſeen 
ſome ſo dexterous at Knapping , that 
they have done it through the handle 
» Yof a quart Pot, or over a Candle and 
1 E Candleſtick : but that which I moſt ad- 


mired, was throwing through the ſame” 


leſs than Ames Ace with two Dice up- 
on a Groat held in the left hand on 
the one (ide of the handle a foot di- 
ſtance, and the Dice thrown with the 
right hand on the other. 

Laſtly, by ſtabbing, that 1s having a 


Smooth Box, and ſmall in the bottom, 
You 


Is 
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you drop in beth vour Dice m ſuch y 
manner as you would have them ſtick-} 
ing therein by reaſon of its narrownels, 
the Dice lying one upon another; ſo 
that- riarning up the Box, the Dice ne-? 
ver tumble; if a ſmooth Box, if true, 7 
bur little 3 by which means you have } 
bottoms according to the tops you put 
inz For example, if you put In your 3 
Dice ſo that two fives or two fours lie *? 
a top,you have in the bottom turn'd up } 
two two's, or two treys; loif ſix and : 
an Ace atop, a Six and an Ace at bot» 4 
tom. | 
Now if the Gentleman be paſt that 
Elaſſis of Tgnoramuſles, then they ef- 
fect their purpoſe by Croſs-byting, or 
ſome other dexterity, of which they 
have variety imaginable. - A friend of 
mine 'wondring ” at the many. {lights a 
noted *Gamſter: had to deceive ., and 
how neatly and undiſcoverably he ma- 
naged his tricks, wondring' withall he 
could not do the like himſelf, ſince he 
had,the ſame Theory .of 'tthem all; and 
knew how they were done; O young 
man, replied the Gameſter, ' there is no- 
thing to be attain'd without pains 5 
WhCTIEe 
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wherefore had you been as laborious 
as my ſelf in the practice hereof, and 


# had ſweated at it as many cold winter 
Z mornings in your ſhirt as I have done in 


mine , undoubtedly you would have 


3 arrived at the ſame perfection. 


Here you mult obſerve, that if theſe 


I Rooks think they have met with a ſure 
#Z Bubble, they will purpoſely loſe ſome 
2 ſmall fum at firſt, that they may engage 


him the more freely to bleed ( as they 
call it) which may be at the ſecond, if 


; not beware of the third meeting, which 
$ under the notion of being very merry 
with wine and good cheer, they will 


make him pay for the toalt. 
Conſider the further inconveniences 


of Gaming as they are rank'd under 
theſe heads. 

Firſt, if the Houſe find you free to 
the Box and a conſtant Caſter, you ſhall 
be treated with Suppers at night, and a 
Cawdle in the morning, and have the 
honour. to: be ſtiled a Lover of the 
Houſe, whilſt your money laſts, which 
certainly cannot be long ; for hcre you 
ſhall be quickly deſtroy'd under pre- 
tence of kindneſs as men were by the 


C Lamie' 
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Lamig of old; which you may ealily 4 
gather if from no other conſideration 
than this; that I have ſeen three per- | 
ſons fit down at twclve penny In and © 
Tn.and each draw forty ſhillings a piece | 
in leſs than three hours, the Box hath 
had three pound, and all the three | 
Gameſters have been loſers. 
Secondly , confider how many per- 
ſons have been ruined by play, I could ! 
nominate a great many, ſome who have 
had great eſtates have loſt them, others | 
having good imployments have been ' 
forced to deſert them and hide them- 
ſelves from their Creditors in ſome 
foreign Plantation by reaſon of thoſe 
great debts they had contracted 
through Play. | 
Thirdly,this courſe of life ſhall make 
you liable to ſo many affronts and ma- 
nifold vexations, as in time may breed 
deſtraſtion. Thus a young fellow not 
many years ſince, had by ſtrange for- 
tune run up a very ſmall ſum to a thou- 
ſand pounds, and thereupon put him- 
ſelf into a garb accordingly ; but not 
knowing when he was well fell to play 
again, fortune turu'd,he loſt all, ran mad 


and {6 vcd. Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, is it not extreme folly for a 
man that hath a competent eſtate to 
play whether he or another man ſhall 
enjoy it 3 and if his eſtate be ſmall,then 
to hazard even the lols of that, and re- 
duce himſelf to abſoiute beggery; I 
think 1s madneſs 1n the higheſt degree. 
Beſides, it hath been generally obſerved 
that the loſs of one hundred pounds 
ſhall do you more prejudice tn diſquiet- 
ing your mind, than the gain of two 
hundred pounds ſhall do you good 
were you ſure to keep it. 

Laſtly, conſider not only your loſs 
of time which is invaluable, Nu/a ma- 


jor eſt jaFura quam temporis omiſſro,but 


the damage alſo the very watching 
brings to your health, and 1n particu- 
lar to the eyes, confirmed by this Di- 


ſtick, 
( & Tonis, 
Alliaina,Venus,Fumns,Faba, Lumen 
Tſta nocent oculis, ſed vigilare magis. 


Garlick, Wine, Women, Smoak, Beans, 
(Fire and Light 


Do hurt the eyes, but watching more 
| (the tight. 
C 2 [1 
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! 1.1 conttude this Character with} 

2 nenitenrttal Sunnct, written by a Lord 
( a ozreat Gameſter a little before his 
death) which was'1n the year 1580. 


By Irfs in p'ay men oft forget 
The duty they do owe 
To him that did beſtow the ſame, 
Aud thou'and Millions moe. 
T l:ath to Lear them (1 wear and ſtare 
When they the Viain have loſt 3 
Forgetting all the Byes that were 
With God and Holy Ghoſt : 
By wounds and nails they think to win, 
Butt truly tis not ſo; 
For all their ſfets and fumes in ſor 
They monileſs muſt go. 
There is no Wight that us d it more 
Than he who wrote this Verſe, 
IWho cries peccav1 now therefore, 
His Oaths his heart do pierce 3 
Therefore examyle take by me 
That curſe the Iuckleſs time, 
That ever Dice mine eyes did ſee, 
Which bred in m2 this crime. 
Lord pardon me for what is paſt, 
T will offend no more, 
Tit this moſt vile and [nul caſt 
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Which Twill ſtill abhor. The 


The Charad cr of aG ameſter. 


"One fay he was born with Cards in 
his hands, others that he will dic 

ſoz but ccrtainly it 1s 37] his fe, and 
whether he {l-cps or wakes he thinks 
of aothiag elſe. He ſpeaks the lan- 
gvage.of the Game he viays at, better 
than rhe lanSuaye of his. Carintry 3 au 
can Jefs writire a folectim 1:2: that than 
this : he kyows no Jfdage Dur the 
Groom-porter, no] 3 wv bn that of the 
Game at which he is ſo ex"orc all anpeal 
to him, as ſubor nate ]:: Rs t:» the 
ſupream ones. He loves Winter more 
than Summer, beca iſe it att1rds more 
Gamelters, and Cl; GTO more then 
any other me , becauſe there 1s more 
gaming then. "ble o1ves more willingiy 
to the Butler than. to rhe II eebene, 
and is never more relizions than whe 
he prays he mav win. "_ imazines he 
1s at play when he 1s ar Church he 
takes his Praver-book for a Pack of 
Cards, and thinks he is fhufiliny wacn 


he turns over the leawes, This man 
C 3 will 
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' will play like Nero when the City is on 
fire, or like Archizzedes when it is fack- | 


ing, rather than interrupt his Game. 


If play hath reduced him to poverty, *, 
then he is like one a drowning, who | 


faſtens upon any thing next at hand. A- 
mong(t other of his ſhipwracks, he 
hath happily loſt ſhame, and this want 
ſupplies him. No man puts his brain to 
more ule than he ; for his life 1s a daily 
invention, and each meal a new ſtrata- 
gem, and like a flie will boldly ſup at 
every mans cup. He will offer you a 
quart of Sack out of his joy to ſee you, 
and in requital of this courteſie you can 
do no leſs than pay for it. His borrow- 
ings are like Sbſdies, each man a ſhil- 
ling or two, as he can well diſpend , 
which they lend him not with the ho 
to berepaid, but that he will come na 
more. Men ſhun him at length as the 
do an InfeCtion, and having done cs 4 
the Aye as his cloaths to him, hung on 
as long as he could, at laſt drops off, 


% 


CHAP. I. 


Of BILLIARDS. 


He Gentile, cleanly and moſt in- 
gentous {meat Billiards had its 
firſt originai from Ztaly, and tor the ex- 
celleacy of the Recreation is much an- 
proved of and plaid by moſt Nations in 
Exrope eſpecially in Engla»4 there be- 
ing tew Tow1s of note thor2In which 
hath not a yvublick Biilard- Fable, net- 
ther are they wanting 11 many Nyole 
and private Fam:' <5 in the Country, for 
the recreation of the miad and exerciſe 
of the body. 

The form of a Billiard-Table 1s obh- 
long, that is ſomething longer than it 
1s broad ; it 1s raild round, which 
rail or ledge ought to be a little ſwel'd 
or (tuft with tine flox or cotton : the 
ſuperticies of the Table mult be cove- 
red with green-cloth, the tiacr and 
more freed from knots the better it 1s : 
the Board muſt be level'd as exattly as 


may be, ſo that a Ball may rua true up- 
C 4 on 
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on any part of the Table without lean- | 


ing to any ſide thereof ; but what by 
reaſon of 1l1-ſeaſon'd boards which are 
ſubject to warp, or the floar on which 
it ſtands being uneven, .or in time by 
the weight of the Table, and the Game- 
fters yielding and giving way , there 
are very few Billiard-Tables which 


are found true ; and therefore ſuch | 


which are exa@ly level'd are highly 
valuable by a good Player 3 for at a 
falſe Table it is impoſble for him to 


ſhyw the excellency of his Art and | 


Skill, whereby Bunglers many times by 
knowing the windings and tricks of the 
Table have ſhametully_beaten a very 
good Gameſter, who”at a true Ta- 
ble would have given him three in 
five. 

But to proceed in the deſcription 
thereof ; at the four corners of the 
Table there are holes, and at cach fide 
exactly in the middle one, which 
are called Hazards, and have hanging 
at the bottoms nets to receive the 
Balls and keep them from falling to the 
ground when they are hazarded, T 
have ſcen at ſome Tables Wooden 
wy Boxes 
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J Boxes for the hazards, ſix of them as 


aforeſaid, but they are nothing near fo 
commendable as the former, becauſe a 
Ball ſtruck hard 1s more apt to fly out 
of them when ſtruck 1n. 

There 1s to the Table belonging an 
Ivory Port, which ſtands at one end 
of the Table, and an Ivory King at 
the other, two ſmall Ivory Balls and 
two Sticks; where note if your Balls 
are not compleatly raund you can ne- 
ver expect good proof in your play : 


3 your Sticks ought ta be heavy, made of 


Brakilse, Lignum vite or iome other 
weighty wood, which at the broad end 
muſt be tipt with Ivory ; where note,if 
the heads happen to be looſe, you will 
never (trike a {mart ſtroke, you will ea- 
fily perccive that defect by the hollow 
deadneſs of your {troak and faint run- 
ning of your Ball. 

The Game is five by day light, or ſe- 
ven if odds be given, and three by 
Candle-light or more according to 
odds in houſes that make a livelihood 


thereof ; but in Gentlemens houſes; 
there is no ſuch reſ{triftion;for the Game. 


may juſtly. admit of as many as the 
Games= 
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Gameſters pleaſe to make. 
For the Lead you are to ſtand on the 
one fide of the Table oppoſite to: the 


King, with your Ball laid near the Cu- 


ſhon, and your Adverſary on the 0+ 
ther in like poſture ; and he that with 
his Stick makes his Ball come neareſt 
the King leads firſt. 


The Leader muſt have a care that at | 
the firſt ſtroke his Ball touch not the | 


end of the Table leading from the 
King to the Port, but after the firſt 
ſtroke he need not fear to do it, and let 
him ſo lead that he may either be in a 
polltbility of paſling the next ſtroke, or 
ſo cunningly lie that he may be in a ve- 
ry fair probability of hazarding his Ad- 
verſaries Ball, that very ſtroak he plaid 
after him. 

The firſt conteſt is who ſhall paſs 
firſt, and in that ſtrife there are fre- 
quent opportunitities of hazarding one 
another ; and it is very pleaſaat to ob- 
ſerve what policies are uſed in hinder- 
ing one another from the paſs, as by 
turng the* Port with a ſtrong clever 
ſtroke ; for if you turn it with your 
Stick it muſt be ſet right again 3 but 
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indeed more properly hc that doth it 
ſhould loſe one 3 ſometimes !t :5 done 
(when you lee it is :mpoſitdle to pats) 
by laying your Ball in the Port, or 
before your Advcrſarics, and then all 
he can dois to pals after you ; if he 
hath paſt and you dare not adven- 
ture to pals aſter him, for fear he 
ſhould in the interim touch the! \ing 
and ſo win the erid, you mult wait 
upon him and watch” all opportunt- 
ties to hazard him, or king him 3 that 
15, When his Ball 1y cth in ſuch man- 
ner that when you ſtrike kis Ball may 
hit down the King, and then you win 
one. 

Here note, that it you ſhould King 
him, and your Ball tiy over the Table, 
or elſe run into a hazard, that then you 
lofe one notwithſtanding, 

The Player ought to have a curious 
eye, and very good judgment when he 
either intends to King his Adverſa- 
ry's Ball, or hazard, intaking or quar- 
tering out juſt ſo much of the Ball 
as will accompliſh either 5 which ob- 
ſcrvation muſt be noted in pailing on 
your Adverlary's Ball,or corner ot _ 


Por 
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Port. Some I have obſerved fo skil- | 
ful at this Recreation, that if they | 


have had leſs than a fifth part of a 
Ball they would rarcly miſs King or 
Hazard, 

As this 1s a cleanly paſtime, fo 
there are, Laws or Orders made a- 


oain(t lolling flovingly Players, that | 
by their forfeitures they may be 6 


duced to regularity and decency 3 


wherefore be careful you lay not | 


your hand on the Table when you 
ſtrike or let your lleeve drag upon it, 
if you do it 1s a loſs; if you ſmoak 
and let the aſhes of your Pipe fall 
on the Table, whereby oftentimes the 
Cloth is burned, it is a forfeiture, but 
that ſhould not ſo much deter you 
from it as the hindrance piping 1s to 
your play. 

When you ſtrike a long ſtroke, 
hold your ſtick neatly between your 
two fore fingers and your thumb, 
then ſtrike ſmartly, and by aiming 
rightly you may when you pleaſe el- 
ther fetch back your Adverſary's Ball 
when he lyeth fair for a paſs, or many 
times when he lyeth behind the King, 
an 
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and you at the other end of the Table 
you may King him backward. 

If you lie cloſe you may uſe the 
ſmall end of your ſtick, or the flat of 
the big end, raiſing up one end over 
your ſhoulder, which you ſhall think. 
moſt convenient for your purpoſe. 

Have a care of raking, for if it be 
not a forfeiture it is a fault hardly ex- 
cuſable, but if you touch your Ball 
twice it 1s a loſs. 

Beware when you jobb your Ball 
through the Port with the great end 
of your Stick that you throw 1t not 
down, if you do it is a loſs, but do 
it ſo handſomly that at one ſtroke 
without turning the Port with your 
Stick you effect your purpole; it is 
good play to turn the Port with 
your Ball, and fo hinder your Adver- 
ſary from paſlling; neither is it amiſs if 
you can to make your Adverlary a 
Fornicator, that is having palt your 
ſelf a little way, and the others Ball 
being hardly through the Port you 
put him back again, and it may be 
quite out of pals. 

It argueth policy to lay a long Ha- 
zard 
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zard ſometimes for your Antagoniſt," 
wherc>y he 1s often —_— for! 

iſtance, 
thinki::g to ſtrike your Ball into the 
Hazard, which leth very near it, he 
frequently runs in himſelf by reaſon of 


rainly adventuring at that 


that great diſtance. 
There is great art in lying abſcond, 


that is, to lie at bo-peep with your | 


Adverſary, either ſubtlely to gain a 
paſs or hazard. 

Here note, if your Adverfary hath 
not paſt and lyeth up by the King,you 
may endeavour to paſs again, which 
if you do, and touch the King, it 1s 
two, but if thrown down you loſe : 
Some inſtead of a King ufe a ſtring 
and a bell, and then you need not 
fear to have the end, if you can paſs 
firſt ; this is in my judgment bungling 
play, there being nat that curious art 
of finely touching at a preat diſtance 
a King that ſtands very tickliſhly. 

For your better underſtanding of 
the Game ,read. the enſuing Orders. 
But there is no better way than pra- 
Aice to make you perfect therein. 


Orders 
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Jl orders to be obſerved by ſuch who will 


play at Billiards. 


1.TF the Leader touch the end of the 

Table with his Ball at the firſt 
ſtroke he loſeth one. 

2. If the Follower intend to hit his 


J Adverſaries Ball, or paſs at one ftroke 


he muſt ſtring his Ball, that is, lay it 
even with the King, or he loſeth one. 

3. He that paſleth through the Port 
hath the advantage of touching the 
King which is one if not thrown 
down. 

4. He that paſlſeth twice, his Ad- 
verſary having not paſt at all, and 
toucheth the King without throwing 
him down wins two ends. 

5. He that paſleth not hath no o- 
ther advantage than the Hazards. 

6. He that is a Fornicator (that is, 
hath paſt through the back of the 
Port) he mult paſs twice through the 
fore part, or he cannot have the ad- 
vantage of paſling that end. 

7. He that hits down the Port or 
King, or hazards his own Ball, or 
ſtrikes 
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ſtrikes either Ball over the Table lo-j 
ſeth one. 

8. He that hazards his Adverlary' 
Ball, or makes it hit down the King 
winneth the end. 

9. If four play, two againſt two, 
he that miſtakes his ſtroke loſeth one 
to that (ide he is of. 

r0. He that after both Balls plaid 
removes the Port without conſent, or {+ 
ſtrikes his Ball twice together, or that "I 
his Adverſaries Ball: touch his iStick-! 
hand, Clothes, or playeth his Adverſa-} Ii 
ries Balls, loſeth one. | 

11. He that ſets not one foot up- 
on the ground when he ſtrikes his 
Ball ſhall-loſe an end, or if =. lay his 
hand or ſleeve onthe:Cloth. : - 

12. A ſtander by though he betts 
ſhall not inſtruct, , dire&t or ſpeak in 
in the Game without conſent, or being 
firſt asked ; "if after he 1s advertiſed 
hereof he offend in this nature, for 
every fault he ſhall inſtant! forfeit 
Two pence for the good of the Com- 
pany, or not be ſutfer'd to ſtay in the 
Room. 

dhe He that plays a Ball, while the 


other 
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other runs, or takes up a Ball before it 
lie ſtill loſeth an end. | 

14. He that removes the Port with 
his Stick when he ſtrikes his Ball, and 
thereby prevents his Adverſaries Ball 
from paſiing loſeth an end. 

I5.All controverſies are to be decided 
by the Standers by, upon asking judg- 
$ ment. Here note, that whoſoever 
breaks the King forteits a ſhilling, for 
the Port ten ſhillings, and each Stick 
'Y five ſhillings. 

"$ 16. Fiveends make a Game by Day- 
"3 1ight, and three by Candle-light. 
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ſtrikes either Ball over the Table lo- q 


ſeth one: 


.8. He that hazards his Adverſary'| 


Ball, or makes it hit down the King 
winneth the end. 


9. If four play, two againſt two, 
he that miſtakes his ſtroke loſeth one' 


to that fide he is of. 


Io. He that after both Balls plaid, | 
removes the Port without conſent, or ! 


ſtrikes his Ball twice together, or that 


his Adverſaries Ball. touch his |Stick- 
hand, Clothes, or playeth his Adverſa- 


ries Balls, loſeth one. 

11. He that ſets not one foot up= 
on the ground when he ſtrikes his 
Ball ſhal-loſe an end, or if my lay his 
hand or ſleeve onthe: Cloth. 

12. A ſtander by though he betts 
ſhall not inſtruct, , dire&t or ſpeak in 
in the Game without conſent, or being 
firſt asked ; "if after he is advertiſed 
hereof he offend in this nature, for 
every fault he ſhall inſtant! forfeit 
Two pence for the good of the Com- 
pany, or not be ſuffer'd to ſtay in the 
Room. 

13 He that plays a Ball, while the 
other 
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other runs, or takes up a Ball before it 
lie ſtill loſeth an end. 
14. He that removes the Port with 
'& his Stick when he ſtrikes his Ball, and 
W thereby prevents his Adverſfaries Ball 
from paſhing loſeth an end. 
8 15.All controverſies are to be decided 
A by the Standers by, upon asking judg- 
I ment. Here note, that whoſoever 
2 breaks the King forteits a ſhilling, for 
the Port ten ſhillings, and each Stick 
MF five ſhillings. 
3 16. Fiveends make a Game by Day- 
& light, and three by Candle-light. 
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The Orders in Verſe as I found them pl 
fram'd for a very ancient Billiard- } 


Table. 


I. He Leading ball the upper end 
| (may'nt hit; 
For if it doth it loſeth one by tt. 
2. The Follower with the King lie even F ( 
| (/hall } 
If he doth paſ or hit the others ball; | 
Or elſe loſe one,the like if either lay | 
Their arm or hand on board when they | 
4 (do play. 
3. That man wins one who with the 0- 
(thers ball J 
So ſtrikes the King that he doth make 
(bim fall. 
4. If ſtriking at a hazard both run in, I 
The ball ſtruck at thereby an end ſhal win. 
5. He loſeth one that down the Port doth 
( ſling 
The like aoth hz that Juſiles down the I 
( King. 
6. He that in play the adverſe ball ſhall 
(touch I 
With ſtick, band, or cloaths forfeits 
(juſt as much. 
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7. And he that twice hath paſt ſhall 
(touch the Kine, 
The other not paſt at all ſhall two ends 
win. 
8. If both the balls over the Table fize, 
The ſtriker of them loſeth one thereby. 
And if but one upon the board attend, 
The ſtriker ſtill the Ioſer of the end. 
9. One foot upon the ground muſt ſtill be 
(ct, 
Or one end's loit if you do that forget : 
And if you twice ſhall touch a ball ere 
He 
Hath ſtruck between an end for uy is 
| ( free. 
10. If any Stander by ſhall chance to bet, 
And will inſiru&,he then muit pay the 
(ſer. 
11. The Port or King being ſet, who 
(moves the ſame 
With hand or ſtick ſhall loſe that end 
(or Game. 
12, He that can touch bcine pait,or ſtrike 
| (the cther 
1 Into the Hazard is allowed another. 
| 13. i any Stander by ſhall ſtop 4 ball, 
The Game being lot thereby he pays 


(for all. 
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I 4. If any pait be ſtricken back again, 

His paſs before ſha'l be acconned vain. 
15. He that breaks any ihing with vio- 

( lence, | 

King, Port, or Stick isto make good 

(th offence. 

I6. Tf any not the Game doth fully know 
May ash another whether it be [o , 

Remember alſo when the Game you 

(win, 

To ſet it up for fear of wrangling. 

17. He that doth make his ball the King 
(light hit, 

And holes th'other ſcores two ends for 

| . 

There are ſeveral other Fea. ns 
which only concern the houſe which I 
omit, as 1mpertinent to the Rules of 
playing at Billiards. - 

Since Recreation 1s a thing lawful in 
it (elf if not abuſed,. I cannot but 
commend this as the moſt gentile and 
innocent of any I know, 1t rightly u- 
ſed; there being none of thoſe cheats 
to be plaid at this as at ſeveral other 
Games I ſhall hereafter mention. There 
is nothing here to be uſed but pure 
art; and therefore I ſhall only caution 

you 
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you to go to play, that you ſuffer not 
your ſelt to be over-matcht, and do 
not - when you meet with a better 
Gameſter than your ſelf condemn the 
Table,and do not fivear as one did play- 
ing at Nize-Pins, this L. N. hath put 
falſe Pins upon me. 

To conclude, I believe this Paſtime 
15 not ſo much uſed of late as formerly, 
by reaſon of thoſe ſpunging Caterpil- 
lars which ſwarm where any Billiard- 
Tables are ſet up , who making that 
lingle room their Shop, Kitching and 
Bed-chamber ; their Shop,for this 1s the 
place where they wait for ignorant Cul- 
lies to be their Cuſtomers ; their Kitch- 
1ng,tor from hence comes the Major part 
of their proviſion, drinking and ſmoak- 
ing being their common ſuſtenance z 
and when they can perſwade no more 
perſons to play at the Table , they 
make it their dormitory, and ilcep un- 
der it; the Floor is their Feather-bed, 
the legs of the Table their Bed-polts, 
and the Table the Teſter; they dream 
of nothing but Hazards, being never 
out of them, of paſſang and repaiſung, 
which may be fitly applied to their 

| 0 lewd 
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lewd lives, which makes them conti- 
nually paſs from one priſon to another 
till their lives are add + and there 1s 
an end of the Game. 


— 


CHAP. IIT. 
Of TKUCKS. 


Rucks 1s an Ttalian Game, and is 
much uſed in $pa'r and Ireland; 
It 1s not very unlke Billiards , but 
more boiſterous, and 11 my opinion 
lels ge: 1atile, 

Ic is a paſtime leſs noted in Frg- 
land, wherefore the Tables are rare- 
Iy met withal; one | have ſeen at 
Tower-hil/, but fo bunglingly compo- 
ſed, an4 fo irregularly torm 4 and 
fram'd, that it was fit tor none to 
play at but ſach who never taw or 
plaid at any other than that, 

A right Truck-table ought to be 
ſomewhat larger than a Billzard-table, 
being at lcalt three toot loager than 
It is broad and covered with Green 
Cloth, but it need not be every whit 
ſo tine as the former. 

It hath three holes at each end, 
beſides the coraer holes ; the middle- 


moſt at one end ſtands directly againſt 
D 4 the 
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the Sprigg which ſtands for the King | 


at B:iViards,and the other end, middle- 
moſt hole, ſtands exactly againſt the 
Argolio, which 1s in the nature of a 
Port at Biliards. Of each {ide there 
are ten holes, none of theſe have nets 
to receive the Balls, and therefore it 
is a ſport more troubleſame than Bz/- 
liards. 

| The Argolio ſtands as the Port at 
Billiards as aforeſaid, and: 1s made of 


a ſtrong hoop of Iron faſtned to the. 


Table, that it cannot ſtirr, having a 
wider paſſage than a Port, and in its 
bending is higher from the Board. 

The Sprigg 1s another piece of Iron, 
about the thickneſs of a Man's little 
finger, and is taller than the Billiard 
King, and driven into the Board, ſo 
that it is immovable. 

The Tacks with which they play, 
are much bigger than Billiard Sticks, 
and are headed at each end with Iron ; 
the ſmall end 1s round from the mid- 
dle, or farther running taperwiſe, but 
the great end is flat beneath, though 
rounding a top 3 good Gameſters play 
for the moſt part with the ſmall _ 

e 
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The Balls are made of Ivory, and 
are in bigneſs like Tennis-balls, and 
require much art 1n their rounding, 
for otherwiſe they - will never run 
rrue, 

You may lead as you do at Billi. 
ards, but that 4s lookt upon as bung- 
ling play ; the beſt Artiſt at this Game 
uſually bank at the fourth Cuſhon from 
the end where the Argolto ſtands, 
and is commonly markt for diſtinCtt- 
on with a little chalk. 

The Game becaule it 1s ſooner up 
than Billiards, 1s Nine, and ſometimes 
Fifteen, or indeed as many, or as few 
as you pleaſe. 

He that leads muſt have a care he 
hit not the end, for that is a loſs, but 
he may bank it he pleaſe; it the Lea- 
der lie 11 paſs, the Follower mutt hit 
him away it he can, for it he pals it 
is ten to one but he wins the end, 
becauſe he may boldly ſtrike at the 
Sprigg. It the Leader lies not 1n pats, 
he may cither ſtrike at him, or Iye as 
well to paſs as the former, . and then 
all the ſtrife lycth in trucking one ai- 
other, or ſtriving who ſhall paſs 6ſt. 
In 
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In paſſing here is this ſubtlety to} 
be obſerved, if your Adverſary's Bal 
he ſtrait before the Argolio, and yours 
hes a little behind it, and it is your 
ſtroke, you would think it impoſ{ble 
to pals by reaſon of that obſtruct. 
on ; Whereas it is eaſily done thus, take! 
the ſmall end of your Tack, and ſetWt 
it (loaping behind your Ball, but 
touch it not, for if you do, you loſe 
the end; then bend your filt, and giveWa 
your Stick a ſmart . cuff, and it willh 
raiſe you Ball over your Adverſary's! 
through the Port with much facility, 
this is called by Artiſts, falkating 3 all 
that the follower can do to ſave the 
end, is (lying as he doth juſt againſt Wi 


the Sprigg) to paſs and touch the WV« 
Sprigg at one ſtroke, and that 1s two ; (1n 
if he touch not the end, is the others; Wn 
if in ſtriking the Sprigg too hard, he tl 
run not out of one hole or other, and FT 
then he loſcth. fc 
' For the advantage of ſtriking you | Y' 
may lay one hand on the Table, arm, F© 
&c. without forfeiture 3 but you muſt J lc 


not touch your Ball with your ſleeve I} &c 
or hand without leave firſt obtained I} a! 
under 
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Snder the loſs of the end. As thus, 
ou may not know which is your 
all, upon this you cry, By your leave, 
Fir, and then you may take it up and 
e by the mark whether it be yours 
Dr not. 

If you truck your Adverſlary's Ball 
t 1s one, but if you do it and run 
put, or fly over the Table, you loſe 
pne, ſo if you ſtrike at your Adver- 
ary's Ball, and one or Þoth fly over 
he Table it is a loſs to you. 

If after you have palt you truck 
your Adverſary's Ball and hit the 
Sprigg it 1s three; if you paſs at one 
ſtroke truck your Adverſary's Ball and 
hit the Sprigg you win four; this is 
very rarely done , as you may well 
imagin, yet I have ſeen it done, but 
never done by deſign , but caſually ; 
there is much art in holding your 
Tack rightly, the beſt way I can in- 
form you is to hold the great end in 
| (your right hand, and level the ſmall 
end over your fore-finger and thumb, 
: Fleaning your left arm on the Table, 
for the more {teddy and dirett guid- 
ance of your Tack ta tranſmit the Ball - 
ro 
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to what part of the Table you ſhal, 
think moſt requifite, and when you 
intend a {mart ſtroke let your ſhove 
be brisk. 

In ſhort T muſt leave this as all o- 
ther Games to your obſervation and 
praftice; only this let me adviſe you,! 
if any difference ariſe leave it to the 
judgment of the Table, to decide the 
Controverſie,but end 1t not with your t 
lives, by uſing two ſuch clubbing Ar-i e 
bitrators as you play with, for with one 
ſtroke(they are ſo {trong & heavy they $ 
are ſufficient to daſh out a mans brains, 

and by the ſeveral great miſchiefs} 
have been done thereby be adviſed 
| not to fall into the Iike dangerous 
raſhnels. 

One thing I had almoſt forgot, and 
that 1s, if you fulkate over hand be 
very careful how you (trike your Ball, 
for by carcleſneſs or milling your Ball F | 
You frequently wound the Table.Now |} * 
tulkating over hand, is, when you lie 
near the Cuſhon for a paſs, and your 
Adverſary's Ball lies directly before 
yours, to make yours to jump over his 
through the Argolio, you muſt ſtrike 

| A 
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J a ſtrong ſtroke, floaping downwards, 
which will make your Ball mount a- 
loft. 


Orders for a Truck-Table. 


1.T F the Leader touch the end, it is 
the loſs of one. 
cy 2. If the Follower intend to hit 
ci his Adverſary's Ball from the paſs at 
8 the firſt ſtroke he mult ſtring his Ball 
- even with the Sprigg, or loſeth one. 
c 3. He that paſleth and firſt hits the 
/Y Sprigg wins one. 
) 4. He that paſleth twice and hits 
SF the Sprigg wins two. 
| 5. He that paſſeth backward 7and 
SE is called a Fornicator) he muſt paſs 
twice through the fore-part,or he can- 
1H not have the advantage of paſling 
- that end. 
6. He that trucks his own Ball, or 
[F ſtrikes it, or his Adverſary's over the 
' | Table, loſeth one. 
7. He that trucks his Adverſary's 
Ball wins two. 
8. He that toucheth his Adverſa- 
ry's Ball with Hand, Stick,or Clothes, 
OF 


Dk Trucks: 
or ſtrikes it for his own, loſeth one. 

9. He that paſleth and toucheth at a 
ſtroke, wins two. 

Io. He that having paſt trucks hiz 
Adverſaries Ball and hits the Sprigg 
with his own, wins three. 

I 1. Laſtly, he that paſſeth, trucketh 
his Adverſary's Ball and hits with his 
own the Sprigg, wins four. 

There are other trivial Orders which 
for brevity fake I here omit. 


ME—— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of BOWLING. 


Owling 1s a Game or Recreation, 

which if moderately uſed is very 

healthy for the body, and would be 

much more commendable than 1t 1s 

were it not for thoſe ſwarms of Rooks 

which ſo peſterBowling-Greens, Bares, 

and Bowling-Alleys where any fuch 

places are to be found, ſome making 

ſo ſmall a ſpot of gound yield them 

more annually then fifty Acres of 
Land ſhall do elſewhere about the 

ay, and this done cunning, betting, 
crafty matching, ' and balely playmg 

booty. 

In Bowling there 1s a great art in 
chuſing out his ground, and prevent- 
ing the windings, hanging, and many 
turning advantages of the ſame, whe- 
ther it be in open wide places.as Bares 
and Bowling-greens, or in cloſe Bow- 
ling-Alleys. Where note that in Bow- 
ling the chuling of the Bowl is the 
| greate{t 


Of Bowling, 

eateſt cunning. Flat Bowls are beſt 
fr cloſe Alleys 3 round byaſled Bowls 
for open grounds of advantage, and 
Bowls round as a Ball for green (warths 
that are plain and level. 

There is no adviſing by writing how 
to bowl, practice mult be your beſt 
tutor, which muſt adviſe you the riſings, 
fallings, and all the ſeveral advantages 
that are to be had in divers Greens, and 
Bowling-Alleys; all that I ſhall fay, 
have a care you are nat in the firſt 1 
place rookt out of your money, andin I © 


the next place you 0 not to theſe I * 
places of pleaſure unſeaſonably, that is || | 
when your more weighty buſineſs and S 
concerns require your being at home, || * 
or ſome where elſe. fi 
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The Charader of a Bowling-Ally, and 


Bowling-Green. 


Bowling-Green, or Bowling-Ally 

1s a place where three things are 
thrown away beſides the Bowls, viz; 
Time, Money and Curſes, and the laſt 
ten for one. The beſt ſport 1n it, is 
the Gameſters, and he enjoys 1t that 
looks on and betts nothing. It is a 
School of wrangling, and worſe than 
the Schools. ; for here men will wrangle 
for a hairs bredth,and mike a (tir where 
a ſtraw would end the controverlie; 
Never did Mimmick (crew his body into 
half the forms theſe men do theirs 3 and 
it is an Article of their Creed, that the 
bending back of the body or ſcrewing 
in of their ſhoulders 1s ſufhcient to 
hinder the over-[peed of the Bow], and 
that the running after 1t adds to its 
ſpeed. Though they are skilful in 
ground, I know not what grounds 
they have for loud lying, crying 

E 


{ome- 
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mile, &c. when it comes ſhort of the 
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ſometimes the Bowl 1s gone a mile, a 


Jack by ſix yards 3 and on the con- 
trary crying ſhort, ſhort, when he hath 
overbowled as far. How ſenſleſs theſe 
men appear when they are ſpeaking 
ſenſe to their Bowls, putting confi- 
dence in their intreaties for a good 
caſt. It is the beſt diſcovery of hu- 
mours, eſpecially in the loſers, where 
you may obſerve fine variety of impa- 
tience, whilſt ſome fret, rail, ſwear, 
and cavel at every thing,others rejoyce 
and laugh, as if that was the ſole deſign 
of their creation. 

To give you the Moral of it, it is 
the Emblem of the World, or the worlds 
ambition, where molt are ſhort, over, 
wide or wrong byaſled, and ſome few 
Juſtle in to the Miſtreſs, Fortune! And 
here it is as in the Court, where 
the neareſt are the moſt ſpighted, and 

all Bowls aim, at the other. 


CHAP. V. 


Of a Game at Cheſs. 


| Heſs is a Royal Game and more 
difficult to be underſtood than 
| any other Game whatever, and will 
x take up ſometimes in the playing ſa 
long a time that I have known two 
play a fortnight at times before the 
Game hath been' ended : and indeed 
I believe the tediouſneſs of the Game 
hath caus'd the practice thereof to be 
ſo little uſed 3 however fince this pa- 
ſtime. is ſo highly ingenions that there 
1s none can parallel it, I (hall here lay 
down ſome brief inſtructions tending 
to the knowledg thereof. 

The firſt and higheſt is a Xing, the 
next in height 15a 9zeer, the cloven 
heads are Biſhops > they who have 
heads cut allaunt like a feather in a Rel- 
met are called Knights, the laſt are 
called Rooks, with a round bution'd 
cap on his head, and theſe ſignthe the 


Country and Pealantry, the Paws are 
T4. all 


52. T he? compleat Gameſter, or 
all alike, and each Nobleman hath one 
of them to wait upon him, 

The Cheſs-men ſtanding on the 
boar, you muſt place the White King 
in the fourth houſe being black from 
the corner of the field in the firſt and 
lower rank, and the black King in the 


O 


oppolite to the white King 3 then place 
the white Queen ncxt to the white 
King in a white houſe, which 1s the 
fourth on that ſide of the fheld ; like- 
wiſe the black Queen in a black houſe 
next to a black King in the ſame 
rank. 

Then place on the other (1de of the 
King in the ſame rank, firſt a Biſhop, 
becauſe he being a man of counſel 1s 
placed bctore the Knighr, who 18a man 
of aftion or execution ; the Knight af- 
ter the Biſhop, and after the Knight 
place the Rook (who 1s the Peaſant or 
Country-man) in the laſt place or cor- 
ner of the hcld_: place allo on the 
Queens ſide and next to her a Biſhop, 
next a Knight and then a Rook ;, the 
Pawns take up the laſt place z one of 


which 


white houſe, being the fourth on the | 
other (ide in your adverſaries fir{t rank | 
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which you mutt place before each No- 
bleman as AttenJants, ſo that theſe 
great or Noblemen fill up the firſt rank 
and the Pawns the ſecond from one 
corner of the field to the other, 
and as many great men and Pawns as 
belong to the King ſo many hath 
the Queen, iz. three great men and 
four Pawns apiece, that is, onc Biſhop, 
one Knight, and once Rook with their 
Pawns. 

Having thus placed and ordered 
your men, you muſt 1n the next place 
conſider their march how they advance 
and take guard and check. 

The Pawns do commonly begin firſt 
the onfct, and their march 1s | and 
11 their own file, one houſe at once 
only and never backward ; for the 
Pawns alone never retreat, the manner 
of his taking men is fide-ways in the 
, next houſe forward of the next file to 
him on either ſide, where when he hath 
captivated his enemy, and placed him- 
ſelf in his ſeat, he proceeds and re- 
moves forward one houſe at once in 
that file, until he find an opportunity 


to take again, 
E 3 The 
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The Pawn guards a Piece of his {ide 
which ſtands 1n that place, where if it 
were one of the contrary party he 
might take it. In like manner the 
Pawn checks the King, viz. as he takes 
not as he goes, which Check if the ad- 
verſe King cannot ſhun either by taking 
up the Pawn himſelf (if thePawn be un- 
guarded, or occaſion his taking by ſome 
of his Pieces, he muſt of neceſlity re- 
move himſelf out of the Pawns Check) 
or if 1t lie not in his power it 15 Pawn- 
Mate, and fo the Game is ended, and 
loſt by him whoſe King is ſo Mate. 

The Rook goes backward and for- 
ward 1n any file and croſs-ways to and 
fro in any rank as far as he will, ſo that 
there ſtands no piece between him and 
the place he would go to. Thus he 
doth guard his own and check the King 
alſo, which check 1f the King can nei- 


'ther cover by the interpoſition of ſome 


piece of his between the checking 
Rook and himſelf, nor take the Rook, 
nor be the cauſe of his taking, he muſt 
remove himſelf out of that check or 
it is Mate, and the Game 1s up. 

The Knight ſkips A a2 
an 


and on either ſide from the place he 
ſtands in to the next ſave one of a dif. 
ferent colour, with a ſideling march or 
a ſloap, thus he kills his enemies, guards 
his friends, and checks the King of the 
adverſe party, which becauſe (like the 
Pawns check) it cannot be covered , 
the King mult either remove or courſe 
the Knight to be taken (tor he himſelf 
cannot take the Knight that checks 
him) or its Mate, and the Game is 
up. | 

"The Biſhop walks always in the ſame 
colour of the {1:14 that he 1s farſt placed 
in, forward gnd backward afloap e- 
very way as * as he liſts; provided, 
that the way be clear between him and 
the place he intends to go to : thus he 
rebukes the adverſary, guards his con- 
ſorts, and checks the adverſe King , 
which not being avoided as aforeſaid, 
is Mate to him and the Game 1s en- 
ded. 

The Queens walk is more univerſal ; 
for ſhe goes the draughts of all the a- 
forenamed pieces, (-the Knights only 
excepted, for her march is not trom one 


colour to the other allgap) ſo far as ſhe 
E 4 liſketh 
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liſteth finding the way obſtructed 
by any piece , and thus ſhe diſturbs 
her adverſaries, protects her ſubjects, 
and mates the King, unleſs (as aforeſaid) 
he removes, covers, takes, or cauſes her 
to be taken, otherwile it 1s his Mate and 
the Game is concluded. 

The Kings draught is from his own 
tothe next to him any way, that either 
is empty of his own ſubjc&s or where 
he may ſurpniſe any unguarded enemy, 
or where he may ſtand free from the 
check of any of the adverſe party, 
Thus he confounds his foes, defends his 
friends, but checks not the King his e- 
nemy, who never check one another ; 
for there muſt ever be one houſe or 
place at leaſt between the two Kings, 
though unpoſlecſt of any other piece 3 
and if o1c King be compel'd to tlie for 
refuge to the King of the adverſe party 
then it 1s Mate or a Stale, and ſo he that 
gives the firſt wins the Game. Let this 
uftice for the various draughts and ſe- 

veral walks of the Cheſs-men ; but this 
1s not all, I ſhall give! you ſome other 
inſtructions as4briet as I may, and refer 
the reft to your own obſervation, 
. Kings 
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Kings and Queens have ſeven a piece 
to attend them. The King whether 
white or black guards five perſons be- 
fore he goes x and being once ad- 
vanced into the field, though it be but 
into the ſecond houſe, he then and at- 
terwards in his March guards eight 
houſes till he come again to one fide 
or other of the field. 

The five the King guards before his 
March, are the Queen, the Biſhop, his 
own , his Queens, and his Biſhops 
Pawn. 

The Queen protects her King, and 
Biſhop her Kings, her Biſhops, and her 
own Pawn. Thus the Queen guards as ' 
many as the King before ſhe goes forth, 
and after till the Game be won or loſt. 
 TheKings Biſhop guards the Kings 
Pawn, an bis Knights, the ©acens 
Biſhop guards, the Queens Pawn and 
her Knights guard but three houſes 
apiece before they go forth ; but after 
they are marched off from the ſide of 
the field, they guard as many houſes as 
the King and Queen do. Thoſe houſes 
which the Knights guard ere they go 
out are the Kings. The Knight guards 
the 
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The compleat Gamefter, or 
the Kings Pawn, and the third houſe 
in the frent of the Kings Biſhops Pawn, 
and the third houſe in the front of 
the Kings Rooks Pawn. 

The Queens Knight guards her 
Pawn, and the third houſe 1n the front 
of her Biſhops Pawn, alſo the third 
houſe 1n the front of her Rooks Pawn. 
The Kings Rook guards his own Pawn, 
and the Kings'Knight and no more till 
he be off of the {ide of the field, and 
then he guards four houſes, and the 
fame does the Queens Rook. The 
Pawns likewiſe guard theſe places be- 
fore they be advanced into the field, 
viz, The Kings Pawn guards the third 
houſe before the Queen, and the third 
before the Kings Biſhop, the Queens 
Pawn guards the third houſe before 
the King, and the third before her Bi- 

. The Kings Biſhop's Pawn guards 
the third houſe before the King, and 
the third before the Kings Knight. The 
ueens Biſhop's Pawn guards the third 
houſe before the Queen, and the third 
before the 2ucens Knight. The Kings 
Knights Pawn guards the third houſe 


before 


before the Kings Biſhop, and the third 
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before the Kings Rook. The S9ueens 
Knight's Pawn guards the third houſe 
before the Queens Biſhop,and the third 
before the Queens Rook. The Kings 
| Rooks Pawns, and the 9ueens Rooks 
C | Pawn guard but- one houſe apiece, 
| | that is to ſay, the third houles before 
* | the Knight, becauſe they (tand on the 
> | fideof the field. 

Next conſider the value of the great 
| | men. The King expoſcth not himſelf 
to danger upon every occation, but the 
Been 1s under him as General, and 
doth more ſervice than any two great 
| men beſides 3 and when it happens that 
ſhe 1s loſt, her King moſt certainly lo- 
ſeth the tield , unleſs the Adverlary 
knows not how to make ule of fo great 
an advantage. Wherefore if a King 
loſe two or three of his beſt men in 
taking the opponents 2ueen, yet he 
hath the beſt of it if he can but ma- 
nage his Game rightly. 

Next to the 9ueen 1n value is the 
Rook, and is as much in worth above 
the Biſhop and Knight as the 9uccn is 
above him; ſo that a Rook is more 
worth than two Biſhops er two Knights 

| Y 
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becauſe he can give a Mate by the help 
of the King, which no other piece can 
do, unleſs plaid with excellent {kill. 
Biſhops are accounted better than 
Knights, becauſe they can give a Mate 
with a King when no other men are left 
to help them, with more caſe than the 
Knights can ; for they ſeldom or never 
do it : yet it is more dangerous to loſe 
a Knight than a Bithop, becauſe the 
Knights check is more dangeraus than 
the Biſhops; for the Biſhop is tyed to 
one colour of the field out of which he 
cannot paſs, but the Knight paſleth 
through all the houſes of the field ; the 
Biſhops check may be covered , the 
Knights cannot ; beſides 1t it fall out 
that one of the Kings hath no other men 
teft but his Biſhops, and the other King 
none but his Knights, the Knights with 
their checks can take the Biſhops one 
after another, becauſe the Biſhops 
cannot guard each other which the 
Knights can do; ſo that at the begin- 
ning of the Game it is better to lofe 
Bilnops for the adverſaries Knights 
than the contrary. 
The difference of the worth of 
Pawns 
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Pawns 1s not ſo great as that of Noble- 
men, becauſe there is not ſuch variety 
in their walks, only thus much, the 
Kings Biſhop's Pawn is the beſt in the 
field among the Pawns, and therefore 
the Gameſter ought to be very carctul of 
him; for if it ſhould happen that the 
black King loſe his Biſhop's Pawn to 
gain the white Kings Pawn, the black 
Kings loſs is the greater, becauſe he 
cannot after this accident make a rank 
of Pawns of three of a rank on that 
ſide of the field for his own ſecurity, 
which 15 a great diſadvantage, ſo that 
It 1s better for either of the Kings to 
loſe his own Pawn than his Biſhops. 
But if you ſhould object that the 
Kivg which loſeth his Biſhops Pawa 
may relieve himſclt on the other {ide of 
the ficld, turning to his 2uecns Rooks 
quarters, where he {hall have Pawns to 
ſuccour him, I anſwer, 'tis true, he may 
do ſo, but he will be a longer time in 
effetting his buſineſs, becaule there are 
more pieces berween him and his 
91cens Rooks by one draught than be- 
tween his own Rook and himſelt; fo 
that in playing that draught he indan- 
gers 
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gers the whole Game if his adverſary 
know how to make uſe of advantages. 
The Kings Pawn 1s next in worth which 
oftentimes keeps the King from check 
by diſcovery ; then the Queens Pawn 
1s next, and after that the Knights, and 
laſt of all the Rooks Pawns, becauſe 
_—_ guard but one houle apiece in the 
eld. 

The King and the Pawn have cer- 
tain priviledges granted them , which 
none of the other Cheſs-men have ; as 
for inſtance, The King whoſe remove 
( as hath been already mentioned ) 1s 
from the place of his ſtanding at any 
time to the next houſe in file or rank of 
any ſide (that is one oniy ſtep at once, ) 
yet if at any time his rank be empty of 
his men, ſs that no one ſtands between 
the King and the Rook of either cor- 
ner, the King may then ſhift or change 

with what Rook he pleaſcth, between 
whom and himſelf the way ſtands clear 
from other men ; and that for his bet- 
ter ſecurity, provided, that neither the 
King nor the Rook he intends to change 
with, hath not as yet been removed 


from the piace of their firſt ſtanding 3 


now 


now the manner of the Kings ſhifting 
Or c_—_— with a Rook is thus : 

The rank cleared as aforeſaid, and 
neither King nor Rook having yet ſtir- 
red, he may go two draughts at once 
to his own Rook, and ſotowards His 
Queens Rook, cauſing the Rook he 
changeth with to change his place, and 
come and ſtand by him on the other 
fide; that is, his-own!Rook in the Bi- 
ſhops place, and the Queens Rook in 
the Queens place, and either of theſe 
changes but for one draught. This is the 
Kings firſt prerogative. 

The ſecond is, that whereas any man 
may be taken by any adverſary, if he 
be brought ſo near as to come within 
the compaſs, the King cannot, but he 
1s only to be ſaluted by his adverſary 
with the word check, adviſing him 
thereby to look about him the more 
warily, and provide for his own fafety : 
now it that adverſary do this unguar- 
ded fo near the King, he may ſtep thi- 
ther by his true draught, and the King 
_ ſtay him with his own hand 1t he 
judge 1t convenient. 

As for the Pawn, the firſt priviledg 

ne 
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he hath, is, that whereas his walk is 
but to the next houſe forward in his 
own file at once when he marcheth,and 
to the next houſe (ide-long forward of 
the next file of either {1de, when he 
takes, I ſay , his priviledg 1s, that he 
may remove to the ſecond houſe for- 
ward, which 1s the fourth rank in his 
own file for his firſt draught, and ever 
after but one forward at once. | 

The ſecond priviledg 1s greater, and 
that is, when any Pawn 1s come lo far 
as to the firſt rank of the adverſary, 
and ſeats himſelf in any of his Noble 
houſes, he 1s dignified for this fact with 
the name and power of a 2uecen, and 
ſo becomes chick of his own Kings 
forces if the firſt Queen were (lain be- 
tore, and if the firſt Queen be yet 
ſtanding in the field, the Pawn coming 
to the rank aforeſaid in any houſe 
whatlocver, may there make what 
picce you pleaſe which you have alrea- 
dy lolt. | 

Some are of opinion that Cheſs as 
well as Draughts may be plaid by a cer- 
tain Rule, indeed I am partly inclined 
to believe it notwithſtanding that 
| molt 


molt are of a contrary opinion. 

The firſt remove 1s an advantage, 
and therefore you muſt draw for who 
ſhall have the firſt draught, which 
may be done with a black and white 
man diſtributed into either hand, and 
ofter'd the Opponent which he will 
chuſe; if he chuſe his own man the firſt 
\ draught is his; but when a Game is 
ended, and a Mate given, he is to have 
the firſt Draught next Game who gave 
the former Mate. | 

The firſt remove 1s divers according 
to the judgment of the Gameſter, as 
ſome will firſt remove their Kings 
Knights Pawn one ltnglc remove, that 15 
tothe third Houſe in his owa file, others 
play the Kings Rooks Pawn firſt a don- 
ble draught ; but the beſt way 1s to 
play the Kings Pawn firſt a double re- 
move, that ſo if they are not preven- 
ted by their adverlaries playing the 
like, they may ſtill move that Paiv. 
forward with good guard ; for he 
will prove very injurious to the ad- 
verſe King. 

This Pawa I ſhall adviſc you to re- 
move firſt, but not fo venturoully as a 
F COU- 
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double remove, becauſe if you cannot 
guard him cunningly,, then are you 
hke to loſe him with a check to your 
King, by the Queens, coming forth 
upon him to the great hazard of your 
Kings Rook 3; therefore play your 
Kings Rook one lingle remove, that 
there may be way made for the com- 
ing forth of Queen one way two houſes 
aſloap, and to your Kings Biſhop the 
other way three houſes alloap, and fo 
upon the neglect of your adverſary he 
may be put to a Scholars check, at leaſt 
in danger of it: here note it 1 11] to play 
the Biſhops Pawn firſt, and worſe to 
play the Queens. 

He that would be an Artiſt in this 
noble Game, muſt be fo careful to ſe- 
cond his pieces, that if any man advan- 
ced be taken, the enemy may be like- 
wiſe taken by that piece that guards 
or ſeconds it ; ſo ſhall he not clear] 
loſe any man, which ſhould it fall out 
contrarily might loſe the Game ; he 
mult aliv make his paſlages free for 
retreat, as occaſion ſhall ſcrve, leſt he 
be worlted. 

In defending you muſt alfo be very 
Carc- 
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careful that you are as able to aſſault as 
your enemy 3 for you mult not only 
anſwer your adverſaries affault by fore- 
ſeeing his deſign by his play, and pre- 
venting it, but you muſt likewiſe de- 
viſe plots, how to peſter and grieve 
your aſſailant, and chiefly how to en- 
trap ſuch pieces as are advanced by 
him, preventing thetr retreat, amongſt 
which a Pawn 15 the ſooneſt enſnared , 
becauſe he cannot go back for ſuccour 
or relief; but Biſhops and Rooks are 
harder to be ſurprized, becauſe they 
can march from one fide of the field to 
the other to avoid the enſuing danger 
but the Knights and @ucens of all are 
moſt difficultly betray'd, becauſe they 
have ſo many places of retuge, and the 
Queen more eſpecially ; where note as 
a great piece of policie, that if poſlible 
you conſtantly have as many guards 
upon any one piece of yours as you ſec 
your enemy hath when he advanceth 
to take it , and be ſure withall that 
your guards be of lels value than'the 
pieces he encountreth you with ; for 
then if he fall to taking you will reap 
advantage thereby ; bur it you {ce you 
2 Ca:1- 
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cannot guard yours but muſt of neceſ- 
fity loſe it, then be very circumſpeCt 
and ſee whether you can take a far bet- 
ter piece of his in caſe he takes yours, 
by advancing ſome other piece of yours 
in guard ; for ſo ( as it often falls out ) 
that yours which you had given over 
for loſt may be ſaved, whereas no 0- 
ther way could have done it. 

When an adverſe piece comes 1n 
your way,ſo that by it all may be taken,. 
conlider with your ſelf firſt whether it 
be equal in worth to yours ; next whe- 
ther 1t can do you any damage in the 
next Draught, 1f not let it alone ; for 
as it is belt to play firſt, ſo it is to take 
laſt ; unleſs as was faid you might take 
the piece clear, or get a better than 
that you loſe to take it, or at leaſt dil- 
order him one Pawn in his taking your 
man that took his ; but when you have 
the advantage be it but of one good 
piece for a worte, or of a Pawn clear, 
then it 1s yeur beſt way to take man 
for man as often as you can; beſides | 
you are to note, that whatſoever piece 
vour adverſary plays moſt or beſt with- 
all, be ſure if it lie in your power to 


de- 


deprive him thereof though it be done 
with loſs of the like, or of one ſome- 
what better, as a Biſhop for a Knight 3 
for by this means you may fruſtrate 
your adverſaries deſign and become as 
cunning as himſelf. 

Now the chief aim at Chels 1s to 
give the Mate, which 1s when you ſo 
check theKing of the adverſe party,that 
he can neither take the checking piece 
(becaule it is guarded ) nor cover the 
check, nor yet remove out of it. 

Your care ought to be in the interim 
how to deprive him of ſome of his beſt 
pieces, as his Q1een or Rook ;; and the 
way to entrap a 2ueen is two-fold, Firſt 
by confining her to her King, ſo that 
ſhe may not remove from him tor leav- 
ing him in check of an adverſe piece 3 
Secondly, by bringing her to or eſpy- 
ing her in ſuch a place as a Knight of 
yours may check her King, and the next 
draught take her. In the ſame manner 
you may ſcrve a Biſhop it the adverſe 
9uccn covers her ſlope-wiſe ; but if 
{he ſtand not in ſuch a poſture ſhe may 
be brought to 1t ; entice her thither 
with ſome unguarded man, which (he 
F 3 out 
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out of eagerneſs of taking for nothing, 
may indiſcreetly bring her ſelf into 


- trouble. 


But if you intend to cath the Pueen 
with a Knight, imagine that the adverſe 
King ſtands in his own place unre- 
moved , and that the Queen hath 
brought her ſelf to ſtand in that place 
where the Kings Rooks Pawn ftood ; 
firſt, ſhe ſtanding in this poſture bring 
if you can one of your Knights to 
check her King in the third houſe before 
his own Biſhop ; and 1f there be no 
man ready to take up your Knight, im- 
mediately he will take up the Queen at 
the next draught. 

The Rooks are alſo to be ſurprized 
two ways firſt, by playing your Biſhop 
into your Knights Pawns firſt place of 
ſtanding, which Biſhop ſhall march a- 
{ſlope towards the adverſe Rook of the 
oppoſite corner, which if you can 
make uncovered of the Knights Pawn, 
your Biſhop will then undoubtedly 
take clear for nothing ; the other way 
is like that of ſurprizing the Queen 
with a Biſhop or a Knight ; where 
you mult take notice that your adver- 
laries 


| 
| 


faries Queens Rook is ſo much the eaſier 
to be taken with your Queens Knight, 
that that Knight at his third draught 
may check the King and take the lame 
Rook at his fourth draught. There 
are ſeveral other ways to take a Rook, 
which practice mult inform you. 

There is an ingentous way of taking 
a great man for a Pawn; when you e- 
ſpy two great men of your adverſaries 
ſtanding 1n one and the ſame rank, and 
but one houſe between them, then 
prepare a Guard ( if you have 1t not 
ready to your hand) for a Pawn, which 
bring up to the rank next to them 
in the middle or front of both of 
them, and without doubt, 1t he fave 
the one your Pawn will take the other 5 
this way of taking 1s called a Fork or 
Dilemma. 

The neateſt and moſt prejudicial 
trick you can put npon your adver- 
ſary at Chefs 1s a Check by diſcovery, 
which may be thus etiected ; obſerve 
when you find your adverſaries King 
any way weakly guarded, or perhaps 
not all, that is, calte to be checked 


then before you bring that piece ti:at 
F 4 can 
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can check him there to provide ſome 
other man in that courſe that checks 
him not ; afterwards bring that piece 
of yours which will check him ( your 
brought-piece being away ) and then 
with all poſlible ſpeed. remove away 
for that former piece where 1t may moſt 
annoy him, ſaying withal], Check by 
diſcovery of your laſt brought a piece : 
which he being compelled to cover or 
remove,you may do him a greater preju- 
dice with that piece you removed from 
between the check at the next draught 
thus demonſtrated. : 

Suppoſe you play with the 1Whzite- 
men, he removes firſt his Kings Pawn a 
double draught forward, you anſwer 
him with the like play ; he then plays 
out his Kings Knight in front of his 
Kings Biſhop's Pawn, you do the like 
with yours : that Knight of his takes 
your Kings Pawn, and your Knight 


rakes his likewiſe 3 he advances the 


Queens Pawn, and removes to chaſe 
away or to take your Knight 5 you 
play up your white Queen one remove 
before your King to frighten his Knight 
alſo : he thinks 1t better to ſave his 

Knight 
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Knight from your Queen, than take | 
yours with his Queens Pawn 3 and 
therefore conveys him away into a more 
ſecure place 5 you play your Kings 
Knight in front of his Queens Biſhop's 
Pawn, and there withall ſay, Check by 
diſcovery of your Queen ; now let him 
cover this check by Difcovery as well 
as he can, your Knight at the next 
draught will aſſuredly take his Queen. 
There are ſeveral other ways to make a 
diſcovery, and a Mate given with it, 
which 1s the nobleſt Mate of all. 

A Queen if loſt indangers m ch the 
Game; but if there be Pawns left on 
either ſide, there is poſſibility of 
making anew 2ueen, and fo by conle- 

* quence the renoyation of the Game, 
which ten to one was loſt before : 
There are ſeveral ways to Mate this 
Queen and eſtate her 1n as great power 
as the former , for brevity ſake, two 
Pawns in files next one to the other, 
and plaid firſt ene forward and the other 
backward cloſe together 1s a good way 
to make a new Queen, eſpecially if any, 
one of them be guarded underneath 
with a Rook, for ſo they will torce 
their 
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their way before them, nor can any of 
them be taken without great difficulty 

and danger. 
As to ſhort Mates take theſe obſer- 
vations : having both placed your 
men and yaurs the firſt draught ; ſup- 
par you advance your Kings Pawn 
orward one fingle remove, your ad- 
verſary plays his Kings Pawn forward a 
double remove in his own file 3 you at 
your ſecond draught come out with 
your Queen upon that Pawn, placing 
her in the houſe forward of your Kings 
Rooks file, your enemy. to guard his 
Kings Pawn plays forth his Queens 
Knight into the third Houſe of the 
Ducens Biſhops file, you ( hoping 
that he will not ſpy the attempt ) 
bring out for your third draught your 
Kings Biſhop, which you place in the 
fourth houſe of your Queens Biſhops 
file, he not perceiving your intention 
Judging all ſecure makes for your 
Queen with his Kings Knight, playing 
it in the front of his Kings Biſhops 
Pawn, either to chaſe her away or take 
her; you immediately upon this take 
up that Biſhops Pawn with your 
Dueen, 
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Queen, and for your fourth draught 
give him a Mate, which 1s called a 
Scholars Mate ; becauſe any but young 
beginners may prevent 1t. 

You may alſo give a Mate at two 
draughts if you encounter with a raw 
Gameſter, playing after this manner ; 
firſt remove his Kings Biſhops Pawn a 
ſingle draught (which is ill play at firſt) 
you your Kings Pawn a ſingle remove, 
he his Kings Knights Pawn advanced a 
double remove be his ſecond draught, 
you bringing out your Queen into the 
fifth houſe of your KingsRooks file give 
him a Mate at your ſecond draught. 

There 1s another called a Flind- 1zte, 
and that 1s when your Adverlary gives 
you a check that you cannot avoid by 
any means, and 1s inaced a Mate 4bſy- 
lute ; but he not ſecing it to be a Mate, 
ſays only to you check, and it is there- 
fore called a Blizd-11ate; this ſhould 
be both loſs of Game and ſtake if vou 
before agree not tothe contrary, 

A Stale may be termed a Mate and 
no Mate, an end of the Play but no 
end of the Game, becauſe 1t properly 
ſhould be ended with a Check-21zte. 

The 
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The Stale is thus when his King hath 
the worlt of the Game, and brought to 
ſuch a ſtrait, that he hath but one place 
to flieunto, and the purſuing King is ſo 
unadviſed as to bar him of that place 
or {top it without checking him, the di- 
ſtreſſed King being no way able to re- 
move but in Check, and having no 
other piece of his own that he can 
play, then it 1s a Stale and a loſt 
Game to him that gives it. Therefore 
he that follows the flying King gives 
him check as long as he hath any place 
to fly to; but when he hath none left 
to avoid his check, let him then ſay 
check-Mate, and both Game and Stake 
are won. 

Laſtly, there 15 another term uſed in 
Cheſs-playing , -and that is called a 
Dead-Game , Which makes (if I may 


. ſay improperly) an endleſs end of the 


Game, both Gameſters ſaving their 
Stakes : and thus it is, when the Aſlai- 
lant falls to take all that comes near, 
carelel(ly giving man for man, ſo that it 
happens that either King hath but one 


, man apiece left him, the Affailant fol- 


lowing his eager purſuit takes his Ad- 
verſaries 
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verfaries man, not minding that his 
King can take his alſo, ſo that the 
Kings loſing all their men and they be- 
ing ſo unable to come ſo near as to grap- 
ple the Game 1s ended, but the Stakes 
on both ſides are ſaved. 

' I ſhall conclude this Game with the 
Laws of Cheſs, which are theſe fol- 
lowing. h 

1. What Piece ſoever of your own 
you touch or lift from the point where- 
on it ſtandeth, you muſt play it for that 
draught if you can, and into what houſe 
you ſet your Man there it muſt ſtand 
for that draught, according to the ſay- 
ing at this Game, Touch and take, out of 
hand and ſtand. 

2. It you take up your Adverſaries 
man, and after think beſt to let it 
ſtand untaken, before you, ſet your 
piece 1n place thereof, you mult cry 
him mercy or loſe the Game. 

3. If your Adverlary play a falſe 
draught , and you ſec it not till you | 
play. your next draught 'twill then be | q 4 
too late to challenge him for 1t. _— 

4. If you play a falſe draught through 
miſtake, and your Adverlary take no 

notice 
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notice for his advantage, and plays his 
next draught, you cannot recall it. 

5. If you miſplace your men, and lo 
play a while, and then diſcover it, it 
lies 1a your Adverſaries power to con- 
tinue or begin the Game. 

6. Pawns may be plaid a double re- 

move forward for their firſt draught, 
but no Pawn hath that priviledg with- 
out permiſſion, on whoſe next file on 
either ſide a Pawa of your Adverſa- 
ries 1s already advanced as far as.your 
fourth rank. 
_ 7. The ſtanding of the King ought 
to be certain in his ſhifting and not as 
you pleale to place him as ſome men 
play. 

3. If your King ſtanding in the 
check of any adverſe piece, and you 
have plaid one draught or more with- 
out avoiding the check, your Adver- 
ſary may ſay , check to you when he 
lifteth, and for your draught then 
make you avoid that check you ſtocd 
in, though it may be to your great 
peril. 

9. If any one condition by wager, 
that he will give Mate or win the 

Game, 
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Game, and the Adverſary brings it to 
a Dead-Game, though he ſave the firſt 
Stake yet he loſeth the Wager. 

Io. He that gives over the Game 
before it 1s finiſhed,-without the con- 
ſent of his cr loſeth his Stake. 

Many more obſervations might be 
here inſerted for the underſtanding of 
this noble Game, -which I am forced to 
wave to avoid prolixity, 


CHAP. VI. 


Principal Games on C ARDS. 
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Efore you begin the Game at 

Picket, you muſt throw out of 

the Pack the Deuces, Treys, Fours and 

Fives, and play with the reſt of the 

_- , Which are in number thirty and 
Ix. 

The uſual Set 1s an hundred, not but 
that you may make it more or leſs ; the 
laſt Card deals and the worlt is the 
Dealers. 

The Cards are all valued according 
to the number of the ſpots they bear , 
the Ace only excepted, which wins all 
other Cards, and goes for eleven. 

The Dealer ſhutfles, and the other 
cuts, delivering what number he plea- 
ſeth at a time, ſo that he exceed not 
four nor deal under two, leaving twelve 
on the table between them. 

He that is the elder, having lookt o- 
| ver 
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ver his Cards, and finding never a 
Court-Card among them, ſays I have a 
blanck, and I intend to diſcard ſuch a 
number of Cards, and that you may 
ſee mine, diſcard you as niany as you 
- intend; this done, the Elde(t ſhows 
his Cards and reckons ten for the 
blanck, then taking up his Cards again 
he diſcards thoſe which he judgeth moſt 
fit : here note he is always bound to 
that number which he firſt propounded. 
This being done, he takes in as many 
from the Stock as he laid out ; and if it 
ſhould chance to fall out that the other 
hath. a Blaxk too, the youngers Blank 
{hall bar the former and Nog his Pic 
and Repicy , though the eldeſt hands 
Blank conſiſts of the biggeſt Cards. * 
It is no ſmall adyantage to the eldeſt 
to have the benefit of diſcarding, be- 
cauſe he may take in eight of the 
twelve in the Stock diſcarding as many 
of his own for them, not but that if he 
find it more advantageous he may take 
in a leſs number ; after this the Anta- 
goniſt may take in what he thinks fit, 
acquitting his hand of the like number. 


Here note, that let the Came be never 
G fa) 
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ſo good the Gameſters are both obliged 
to diſcard one Card atleaſt. After the 
diſcarding you muſt conſider the Riff, 
that is how much you can make of -one 
ſuit ; the eldeſt ſpeaks firſt, and wt the 
youngeſt makes no more the Raf" is 
go00d, and ſets up one for every ten 
he can produce ; as for exampk.'for 
thirty reckon three, for forty four, and 
ſo onward, withall take notice you are 
to count as many for thirty five'as for 
forty, and as much for hvry fave: as 
fifty, and fo of the reſt; but fromthirry 
five to thirty nine you muſt comt mo 
more than for thirty five, 'and Ts ftom 
thirty to thirty four 'count rio-more 
than for thirty ; and: this Rule! is to 
be obſerved in all other higher mari- 
bers. j-4, G20 22121 
As for Sequences and their valve af- 
ter the Muff is plaid, 'the Elder ac- 
quaints you with his Sequences (if he 
have them) and they are Tieeesy 
Dnarts, Quints, Sixiefſms, Sept ieſmne, 
Anifieſms and Neuffeſnis,” as thus; fix, 
ſeven, and eight; nine, ten,and Knxve 3 
Queen, King, and Ace; which laft 1s 
calleh a Tierce Major, becauſe i isthe 
higheſt, 
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higheſt. A Quart is a ſequence of four 
Cards, a 9uint of five, a Sixiſm of 
{ix, &-c. Theſe Sequences take their 
denemination from the higheſt Card in 
the Sequence. It is a Tierce Major or 
a Tierce of an Ace when there is 
Queen, King and Ace, a Tierce of a 
King when the King is the beſt Card ; 
a Tierce of a Queen when there is 
neither King nor Ace, and fo till you 
come to the loweſt Tierce, which 1s a 
Tierce of an eight. You muſt reckon 
for every Tierce three, for a 2uart 
four, but for a Quint fifteen, for a 
Sixieſm ſixteen, and ſo upward; now 
what ever you can make of all 'you 
muſt add to your Blank, and count the 
whole together. 

Here note that 'the biggeſt Tierce, 
9uart, or other Sequence, although 
there be but one of them makes all the 
others leſs Sequences uſcleſs unto him 
be they never ſo many; and he that 
hath the biggeſt Sequence by vertue 
thereof: reckons all his leſs Sequences, 
though his Adverſaries Sequences be 
; nana and otherwiſe would have 


rowned them. 
G 2 Far- 
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Farther obſerve, that a Quart drowns 
a Tierce, and a Quint a Quart, and fo 
of the re(t, ſo that he who hath a Six- 
ieſm may reckon his Tierces, Quarts, 
or ,9Quints, though the other may hap- | 
pen to have Tierce, Quart, &c. of | 
higher value than the others are that 5 
hath the Sixieſm; trace the ſame me- |! 
thod in all- the other I:tke Sequences. ! 

After you have manifeſted your Se- | 
quences,you come to reckon your three 
Aces, three Kings, three Queens, three 
Knaves, or three Tens, as for Nines, 
Eights, Sevens, and Sixes, they have no 
place in this account 3; for every Ter- 


. nary you count three, and they are in | 


value as it 1s in Sequences; Aces the 
higheſt and beſt, Kings next, after theſe 
Oaeens, then Knaves, and laſt of all 
Tens. The higher drowns the lower 
here as in the Sequences. He that hath 
three Aces may reckon his threeQueens, 
Knaves, or Tens,if he have them,though 
the other hath three Kings ; and this is 
done by reaſon of his higher Ternary. 
Now he that hath four Aces,four Kings, 
four Queens,four Knaves, or four Tens, 


for each reckons fourteen, which is the 


- reaſon 
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reaſon they are called Quatorzes. 

Now they bugin to play the Cards, 
the elder begins and younger follows 
1 (uit as at Whisk, and for eyery Acc, 
King, 2ueen, Knave, or Ten, he rec- 
kons one. 

A Card once play'd muſt not be re- 
called, unleſs he have a Card of the 
ſame ſuit in his hand, if the elder hand 
* plays an Ace, King, Queen, or Ten, for 
every luch Card he is to reckon one, 
whicit he adds to the number of his 
Game before; and if the other be able 
to play upon it a higher Card of the 
ſame ſuit, he wins the Trick, and rec- 
kons one for his Card as well as the 0- 
ther. Whoſoever wins the laſt Trick 
reckons two for it, it he win it with a 
.Ten, but if with any Card under, he 
reckons but one; then they tell their 
Cards, and he that hath the mo!t 1s to 
reckon Ten for them. | 

After this, each perſon ſets up his 
Game with Counters, and if the ſet be 
not up, deal again; now a /*t is won 
after this manner, admit that cach par- 
ty 1s ſo forward in his Game that he 
wants but four or five to be up, it it 
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ſo happens that any of the two have a 
Blank, he wins the ſet, becauſe the 
Blanks are always firſt reckoned ; but 
if no Blanks, then comes the Ruff, next 
your Sequences, then your Aces, Kings, 
Dueens, Knaves, and Tens, next what 
Cards are reckoned in play, and laſt of 
all the Cards you have won. If any of 
the Gameſters can reckon, either in 
Blanks, Ruffs, Sequences, Aces, &c. up 
to thirty in his own hand, without play- 
1ag a Card, and before the other can 
reckon any thing, inſtead of thirty he 
ſhall reckon nincty, and as many as he 
reckons after above his thirty, adding 
them to his ninety ; this 1s known by 
the name of a Repicy. 

| Moreover, he that can make in like 
manner, what by Blank, Ruff, Sequen- 
ces, &c. up to the ſaid number, before 
the other hath play'd a Card,or reckon- 
ed any thing, inſtead of thirty he rec- 
kons {1xty,and this 1s called a Picy. Here 
note, that if you can but remember to 
call tor your Picy, or Repicy, before you 
deal again, you ſhall loſe neither of 
them, otherwiſe you mult. 

_ He that wins more than his own 


Cards 
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Cards reckons Ten, but he that wins 
all the Cards reckons Forty, and this is 
called a Capet. | 

The Rules belonging to this Game 
are theſe. If the Dealer give more: 
Cards than his due, whether through 
miſtake or otherwiſe, it lieth in the 
choice of the elder hand whether he 
ſhall deal again or no, or whether it 
fhall be play'd our. 

He that Grit to reckon his Blank, 
Ruff, Sequences, Aces, Kings, or the 
like, and hath begun to play his Cards 
cannot recall them. So it 1s with him 
that ſheweth not his Ruff before he 
play his firſt Card, lofing abſolutely all 
the advantage thereof. 

He that miſreckons any thing, and 
hath play'd one of his Cards, and his 
adverfary finds at the beginning,middle, 
or end of the Game, that he had not 
what he reckoned, for his puniſhment 
he ſhall be debar'd from kan any 
thing he really hath, and his adverſary 
ſhall reckon all he hath, yet the other 
{hall make all he can in play. He that 
takes in more Cards than he diſcardeth 


| t6 liable to the ſame penalty. 
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The Game at Picket. 
He that throws up his Cards imagi- 
ning he hath loſt the Game, mingling 
them with 'other. Cards on the Table 
though afterward he perceive his mi- 
ſtake, yet he is not allowed to take up 
his Cards and play them out. 

No man is permitted to diſcard twice 
in one dealing. 

He that hath a Bak, his Blank ſhall 

hinder the other Picy and Reprcy, al- 
though he hath nothing to ſhew but 
his Blank, 
- He that hath four Aces, Kings, Queens, 
&c, dealt him and after he hath diſ- 
carded one of the four reckons the other 
three, and the other ſay to him z# zs 
good; he is bound to tell the other, 
if he ask him what Ace, King, Queen, 
&c. he wants. 

If after the Cards are cleanly cut, 
either of the Gameſters know the upper 
Card by the backſide, notwithſtanding 
this the Cards muſt not be ſhuffled a- 
gain. In like manner, if the Dealer 
perceive the other hath cut himſelf an 
Ace, and would therefore ſhuffle again, 
this is not permitted ; and if a Card be 
found faced; it ſhall be no argument 
ta 
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to deal again, but muſt deal on; but 
if two be found faced, then may he 
ſhuffle again. 

Laſtly, Whoſoever is found changing 
or taking back again any of his Cards, 
he ſhall loſe the Game, and be account-. 
ed a foul Player, 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Game at GLEFK. 


Euces and Treys mult be caſt out 

as uſeleſs in this Game, then lift- 

ing for dealing the leaſt Card deals: 

The number of perſons playing mult be 

three, neither more nor leſs, and moſt 

frequently they play at Farthing, Halt- 

penny, or Penny-Gleek, which in play 
will amount conſiderably. 

The Dealer delivers the Cards by 
four till every one hath twelve, and the 
reſt are laid on the Table, for the Stock, 
being in number eight, ſeven whereot 
are bought and the Ace 1s turned up; 
the turn'd up Card is the Dealers ; and 
if it be Tiddy turn'd up is four apiece 
from each to the Dealer. 

The Ace is called Tjb, the Knave 
Tom, the four of Trumps Tiddy, Tib 
the Ace is fifteen in hand and eighteen 


in play, becauſe it wins a Trick, Tom 
\ the 
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the Knave 1s nine, and Tiddy 1s four, 
the fifth Tow ſer, the ſixth Tumbler, 
which if in hand Towſer is five and 
Tumbler fix, and fo double if turn'd 
up, and the King and Queen of Trumps 
1s three. | 

The eldeſt hand bids for the ſtock in 
hopes of bettering his Game, though 
ſometimes it makes it worſe : the firſt 
penny you bid is twelve, thirteen, and 
lo on ; if at ſixteen they ſay take it, and 
none will venture more for it, he 18 
bound to take it, that is taking in ſeven 
Cards, and putting out ſeven in their 
ſtead, and muſt pay beſides eight to one 
and eight to the other of the Gamelters 
for buying, if any odd moncy be 
given, as 15, 17. or the like, the 
cldeſt hand uſually claims it, or clic it 
Is given to the box; but it he have 
Monrnival, Gleek or Tiddy in his hand 
after he hath taken in the Stock he 
bates for them all, and fo poeſtibly may 
gain by it, if he have a good hand and 
pay for his buying two. 

Here you muſt note that if 775 be 
turned up it 1s fifteen to the Dealer in 
reckoning after play, but he muſt not 
make 
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The Game at Gleek, 
make uſe of it in play being the Trump- 


Card, for then 'twould make him 
eighteen, becauſe it would win a Trick 
which 1s three more. 

Next you ſpeak for the Ruff, and 
he that hath moſt of a ſuit in his hand 
wins it, unleſs ſome of the Gameſters 
have four Aces and then he gains the 
Ruff, though you have never fo many 
of a ſuit in your hand. It any wins a 
Ruff and forgets to ſhow it before a 
Card plaid Joſerh it, and he that ſhews 
any for a Ruff after (hall have it. . 

The firſt or eldeſt ſays, Ile wye the 
Ruff, the next ſays, Tle ſee it, and the 
third, I'le fee it and revieit: Tle ſee 
your revie, lays the firſt ; becauſe he 
hath as many in his hand as another : 
the middle probably ſays, Ile not med- 
dle with it; then they ſhew their 
Cards, and he that hath moſt of a ſuit 
wins fix pence or farthings according 
to the Game of him that holtds out 
longeſt, and four of the other that 
ſaid he would lee it, but after refuſed 
to meddle with it; but if any of the 
three Gameſters ſays he hath nothing 
to ſay as to the Ruff he pays but a far- 

thing, 
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thing, half-pence, -penny, accordin 
as = Sb aOrefaid; and if _ 
eldeſt and ſecond hand paſs the Ruff 
the youngeſt hath power to double it, 
and then it is to be plaid for the next 
deal, and if any forgets to call for the 
double Ruff, it is to be play'd for the 
next deal after that. 

Sometimes one of the Gameſters ha. 
ving all. of a ſuit in his hand bids high 
for the Ruff, and the other having four 
Aces is reſolved to bid higher, G that 
it ſometimes amounts to {ixteen and 
more, then Te ſee it and revie, faith 
one ; T'le ſee it and revie, ſaith another, 
that is, eight to the winner, and all a- 
bove is but two a time, as it may be 
they will ſay, Tle ſee it and revie it 4- 
gain, and T le ſee that and revie it again, 
ſaith another, for which ſeeing and re- 
vying they reckon but two, after that 
It is once come to eight ; but he that 
hath the four Aces carrieth it clearly,. 
&c. as aforelaid. 

Buying or bidding for the Ruff is 
when you are in likelthood to go 1n for 
Mournival,Gleek,orincreaſeof Trumps, 
that ſo if you have bad Cards, you may 
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ſave your buyings and your Cards too, 
whereas otherwiſ& you may Iole all. 

If you call for ether Mournival or 
Gleeis, and have lay'd them out 1n the 
ſtock, it you be taken 1n it, for forfeit 
doub!: what you recctve. 

Sometimes out of policy or a vapour 
they will v:2 hen they have nor above 
thirty in their hands, and the reſt may 
have torty or filty, and being atraid to 
ſe: it, the fift many times wins out of 
a mecr bravado, and this is good play 
though he acquaint you with 1t here- 
after. 

A Mournival. of Aces is eight, of 
Kings ix, of 9ueens four, and a Mour- 
mva!- of Knaves twoa piece. 

A Gleek of Aces 1s four, of Kings 

' three, of Pucens two, and of Knaves 
one a piece irom the other two Game- 
{tcrs. 

A Mournival is either all the Aces, 

_ the four Kings, Queens, 'or Knaves, and 
a Gleek 1s three of any of the afore- 
ſaid. | 

Here note, that twenty two are your 
Cards; it you win nothing but the 


Cards that were dealt you, you loſe þ 
ten; 
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ten 3 if you have neither 775, Tow, Trd- 
dy, King, Queen, Monrmva!, nor Gleek, 
you loſe becaule you count as many 
Cards as you had in trieks, which nut 
be few -by reaſon of the badneſs. of 
your hand; it you have Tib, Tom, 
King, and Queen of Trumps in 
your hand, you have thirty by honours, 
that 1s, eight above your own Cards, 
beſides the Cards you win by them in 
play. If you have Tom only, which is 
Nine and the King of Trumps, which . 
1s three, then you reckon from twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, till you come 
to two and twenty, and then every 
Card wins ſo many halt-pence, pence, 
&c. as you play d for; if you are un- 
der two and twenty you loſe as ma- 
ny. 

Here note, that before the Cards are 
dealt, it 1s requiſite to demand, whe- 
ther the Gameſters will play at 77dy , 
or leave Tt out, 1t being 1 Card that 1: 
apt to be forgotten : ; and know, that it 
1s lookt upon as very foul play ft.» catl 
for a Gleck of Kings, Accs, 9 4ecns, 
or Knaves, when the perſon hath bur 


two mm his hands. it you ditcard 
Wroarz, 
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wrong, #. e. lay out but 5 or 6 Cards 
if you call for any Gleek or Mourni 
vals, you loſe them all if it be found 
out that you ſo diſcard, Let this ſuf 
fice for this noble and delightful Game 
or Recreation. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VIII. 


LOMBRE a Spaniſh Game. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of this Game 

called L' Oztbre, but that which 
is the chief is called Reregado, at which _ 
three only can play, to whom are dealt 
nine Cards apiece, ſo that by diſcard- 
ing the eights, nines and tens, there 
will remain thirteen Cards in the 
Stock ; there 1s no Trump but what 
the player pleaſeth ; the firſt hand hath 
always the liberty.to play or pals, after 
him the ſecond, @*c. 

There are two ſorts of Counters for 
Stakes, the greater and the lefler, which: 
laſt have the ſame proportion to the 
other as a penny to a ſhilling : of the 
great Counters each man Stakes one tor 


the Game, and one of the le(ler for 
paſſing, and for the hand when eldett, 


| and forevery Card taken in one Coun- 


ter. 
There are two ſuits, Black and Red ; 
of the Black there 1s firſt the Spadi/o, 
| H or 
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or Ace of Spades 3 the Malillio or 
black Deuce, the Baffo or Ace of 
Clubs; the King, the Queen, the Knave, 
the ſeven, the (1x, the five, four, and 
three. Of the Red Suit there is the 
Spadillo, Punto, Mallillio,&c. 

The Spadil/o or Ace of Spades, is 
always the fuſt Card, and always 
Trump, and the Baſto or Ace of Clubs 
is always third ;, of the Black there is 
I1 Trumps, of the Red 12. The Red 
Ace enters into the fourth place when 
it is Trump and it 1s: called ,Purto 
then, ctherwiſe only called an Ace, 

The leaſt ſmall Cards of the Red are 
always beſt, and the moſt of the Black 3 
except the Deuce and Red Seven, which | 
are called the Ma/illio's and always ſe- 
cond when Trump, The Matadors (or 
killing Cards) which are the Spedillo, 
Mallillio, and Bafto are the chief Cards, 
and when they are all in a hand the 0- 
thers pay for them three of the greater 
Counters apxce; and with theſe three 
for foundation you may count as many 
Matadors as you have Cards in an in- 
terrupSted ſeries of Trumps ; for all 
which the others are to pay you one 


Kounter apiece, He 
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L'Dmbze,a Spanih Game. 
He who hath the firſt hand hath his 
choice(as aforeſaid)of playing the gaze, 
of naming the Trump, and of taking 
in as many and as few Cards as he liſt, 
and after him the ſecond, ec. having 
demanded whether any one will play 
without #4king i», you oblige your felt 
to take in though your Game be never 
ſo nor Ferry you do well to con- 
fider it before. 

If you name not the Trump before 
you look on the Cards which you have 
in, any other may prevent you 
ame what Trump they pleaſe ; if 
now not of two ſuits which to 
Trump firſt, the black ſuit is to 


| be preferred before the Red, becauſe 


there are fewer Trumps of it. Se- 
condly, you were belt to chuſe that ſuit 
of which have not the King, becauſe 
befides your three Trumps you have a 
King which is as good as a fourth: When 
you have the choice of going in three 
Matadorg, or the two black Aces with 
three of tur other Trumps , if | the 
Stakes be __ you are to chuſe this 


laſt, as moſt like to win moſt Tricks ; 


if it be but a ſimple Stake you are to 
H 2 chaſe 
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chulſe the firſt, becauſe the ſix Counters 
you are to receive for the three Mata- 
dors more than countervail the four or 


. five you loſe for the Game. 


He that hath the firſt hand 1s never 
to take 1n nor play, unleſs he have three 
ſureTricks in his hand at leaſtzto under- 
ſtand which che better, know the end of | 
the Game is to win molt Tricks, whence | 
he that can win five Tricks of the nine 
hath a ſure Game ; or if he win four 
and can ſo divide the Tricks as one may 
win two, the other three, it not it's et- 
ther Codillio, or Repucito, fo the Play 
loſeth and maketh good the Stak 

It- is called Codi/io when the 


. 1s beajfed, and another wins more 


Tricks than he, when this takes up the 

Stakes and the other makes it good. 
Here note, although the other two 
always combine to make him loſe, yet 
they all do their beſt (for the common 
good) to hinder any one from winning, 
only ſtriving to make it Repweſto, which 
1s when the Player wins no more Tricks 
than another, in which caſe the Player 
doubles the Stake without any ones 
winning it, and remains ſo = 
tae 
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L'Dmbze, a Spanith Game. 
the advantage of the next Player. 

Here note that Kings of any ſuit are 
accounted as good Trumps, mean 
while all other Cards but Kings an{1 
Trumps are to be diſcarded. 

The Player having taken tn, the next 
is to conſider the goodneſs of the Game, 


IOL. 


and to take in more or lets iu: the belt 


advantage of his Game ; neither 1s any 
for the ſaving a Counter or two to neg- 
lect the taking in, that the other may 
commodiouily make up his Game with 
what Cards he hath left, and that no 
good Cards may lie dormant in the 
Stock, except the Player playeth with- 
out taking in, when they may refuſe to 
take in, 1f they imagine he hath all 
the Game. 

When one hath a ſure Game in his 
hand, he 1s to play without taking in, 
then the others are to give him each 
one of the great Counters as he 1s to 
give them, 1f he play without taking 
1n a Game that 1s not ſure and loſeth it ; 
if you win all the Tricks in your 


hand or the Yof, they likewiſe are to + 
give you one Counter apiece, but then 


you are to declare before the fifth 
H 3 Trick 
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Trick that you intend to play for the 
VYoll, that ſo they keep their belt Cards, 
which elſe, ſeeing you win five Tricks 
(or the Game) they may carelefly caſt 
away. 

It you renounce you are to double 
the Stake, as alſo if you have more or 
fewer Cards than nine, to which end 
you mult carefully count your Cards 
in dealing and _— in before you 
look on them ; beſides according to 
the rigour of the Game if you ſpeak any 
thing tending to the diſcovery thereof, 
either in your own hand or anothers 
( excepting Gaero _ or play ſo, to hin- 
der the making of Repxeſto or Codillio, 
you are not fit to play. 

Obſerve, that in playing Trumps, if 
any plays an ordinary one, and you 
have only the three beſt Cards or Ma- 
tadors (ingly or jointly in your hands, 
you may refuſe to play them without 
renouncing, becauſe of the priviledge 
which thele Cards have, that none but 
commanding Cards can force them out 
- of your hand. [ 

You are to ſay nothing when you 
play your Card, but I paf or play, or 
6 5. $4510, 
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eagno, Or gagno del Re when you play 
r Queen to hinderthem from taking 
it with the King. 

Now ſince it is impoſſible to provide 
againſt all accidents in the Game , 
only take notice of theſe general 
Ruſes. 

Firſt, never win more than one 
Trick if you cannot win more than 
two, becauſe of the advantage you 
give the Player by it, in dividing the 
Tricks. 

Secondly, you are to win the Trick 
always from the Player if you can, un- 
leſs Fou let it paſs for mere advantage, 
where the ſecond 1s to let paſs to the 
third if he have the likelicr Game to 
bealt the Player, or if he be likehier 
to win it. There may be diverſe ad- 
vantages in refn{ing to take the Players 
Trick ; but the chief is, if you have 
the Terraces in your hand, that 1s two 
Cards, and if you have the leading, you 
are ſure to loſe one of themzif the Player 
lead to you, you are ſure to win tnem 
boths For example,if you have SpedzUo 
and Baſto in your hand, and he have 
the Melilfio and another Trump , if 

| H 4 you 
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you lead you loſe one of them ; 
for either you play your Spa- 
dillio, and he plays the lefſer Trump 
upon it and wins your Baſto the next 
Trick with his Mal:lio, and fo the 
contrary z whereas if he leads heloſeth; 
for if he leads his Malli/lio- you win 
it with your Spadillo, and with your 
Baito win the other Trump, exc. 


If you are not ſure to win five 
Tricks, having only three Matadors, 
and Kings your auxiliary Cards ; if 
you have the leading, play firſt a 
Matador or two before you play your 
Kings to fetch out his Trumps which 
might have trumped them, and if you 
have three Matadors with two other 
Trumps, your beſt way is to play 
your Matadors firſt to e where the 
Trumps lie; if both follow, you are 
ſure if the Trump be red there re- 
mains only one Trump jn their hands, 
if black none at all, 


Laſtly, if the Players have but a 
weak Game, they are to imitate cun- 
ning Beaſt-players in dividing the 

Tricks, 
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Tricks, and conſulting to play their 
Cards. To conclude, lay your Trieks 
angle-wiſe , that you may the more 

facilely compute them, 
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The Game at CRIBBIDGE. 
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z A T Cribbidge there arc no Cards | 
to be thrown out, but all are 

made uſe of; and the number of the 
Set is ſixty one. 0 

It is an advantage to deal, by reaſon | 
of the Crib, and therefore you mult lift 
for it, and he that hath the leaſt Card 
deals. 

There are but two Players at this 
Game, the one ſhuffles and the other 
cuts, the Dealer delivers out the Cards 
one by one, to his Antagoniſt firſt and 
himſelf laſt, till five apiece be dealt to 
one another ; the reſt being ſet down 
in view on the Table, each looketh on 
his Game, and ordereth his Cards for 
the beſt advantage. | 

He that deals makes out the beſt 

* Cards he can for his Crib, and the o- 
ther the worſt, becauſe he will do him 
as little Fe as he can, being his Crib; 


which Crib is four Cards, two a piece, 
which 
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The Game at Czibbidge; 


which they lay out upon the Table, not 
knowing nor {ceing one anothers Cards, 
and then they turn up a Card from the 
parcel that was left of dealing, and each 
of theni may make uſe of that Card to 
help them on in their Game in hand, 
and when they have play'd out their 
three Cards, and ſet up with Counters 


J their Games in their hands, the Crib 1s 
{ the others the next dea), and ſo they 


take it by turns. 
The value of the Cards is thus : Any 
fifteen upon the Cards is two, whether 


! nine and fix, ten and five, King arid five, 


ſeven and cight, &c. 
A Pair is two, a Pair-Royal fix, a 


double Pair-Royal twelve, Sequences of 


three is two, Sequences of four 1s four, 
of frve five, &c. and fo is a Fluſh of three, 
three; of for, four, Kc. Knave Noddy 
is one in hand and two to the Dealer 3 
that is, if you have a Knave of that ſuit 
which is turned up, it is Krave Noddy. 
A Pair of Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, 
Tens, &c. is two ; Three Aces, Kings, 
Queens, &c. is 2 Pair-Royal; a double 
Pair-Rogal is four Aces, four Kings, four 
Queens, &c. and is twelve Games to him 
that hath them. Ha- 
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Having lookt on- your Cards, you 
count your Game after this manner : 
Suppoſe you have in your hand a Nine 
and two Sixes, after you have laid out 
two Cards for the Crib, that makes you 
ſix Games, becauſe there is two fifteens 
and a pair, by adding your Nine to the 
two Sixes, and if a Six chance to be 


' turn'd up, then you have twelve Games | 


in your hand ; for though you mult not | 
take the turn'd up Card into your hand, 
yet you may make what uſe you can of 


1t in counting, ſo that the three Sixes 


makes you fix, being a Pair-Rogal, and 
the Nine added to every Six makes 
three fifteens, which (ix more added to 
the former, make twelve, which you 


FX muſt ſet up with Counters or other- 


wiſe, that your Opponent may know 
what you are, though you mult not ſee 
his Cards, nor he yours ; if you think 
he plays foul by reckoning too much, 
you _y count them after the hand is 
lay'd. 
: Thus you have ſet up your twelve, 
your Oppoſite it may be hath four, five, 
and fix in his hand ;, that is two, becauſe 
of Sequences of three; then it 15 two more 


be- 
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becauſe it 1s four, five, and fix; again, 
taking in the counting f1x that 1s turn'd 
up, that is in all four, then there 1s fit- 
teen and fifteen, four and five 1s nine, 
and (1x 1s fifteen, and then with the (1x 
turn'd up *tis fifteen more, which makes 
eight Games, this he likewiſe ſets up, 


| keeping his Cards undiſcovered. Here 


note, he that deals not ſets up three in 
lieu thereof. 

Having thus done, he that dealt not 
plays firſt, ſuppoſe it a ſix, if you have 
a nine play it, that makes fifteen, for 
which ſect up two, the next may play a 
four which makes nineteen, you a fix 
twenty five, and he a five that is thirty, 
you being not able to come in, having 
a (1x in your hand, he ſets up one, ( for 
It 15 one and thirty you aim at in playing 
the Cards), becaule he is moſt, and two 
for Sequences four, five, and fix, which 
were his four after the fifteen, your live 
and his (ix ; and that doth not hinccr 
them from being Sequences, though the 
ſix was play'd between the tour and the 
five; but if an Ace, Nine, King, Queen, 
or thelike,had becaplay'd between,they 
had been no Sequznc-s; lo the two for 

the 
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the Sequences, and the one for thirty 
being moſt (as at one and thirty) 
makes him three, which he mult ſet 
up to the reſt of his Game; and in 
this playing of the Cards you may 
make Pairs, Sequences, Fluſh, Fiſteens, 
Pair-Royals, and double Pair-Rogals, 
if you can,though that is rarely ſeen. 
Laſtly, you look upon you Crib, 
that is the two Cards apiece laid out 
at firſt, which is the Dealers; if he find 
no Games in them, nor help by the 
Card that was turn'd up, which he 
takes into his hand, then he 1s bilke, 
and ſometimes it ſo happens that he 


1s both bilkt m hand and crib. Thus 


they play and deal by turns till the 
Game of ſixty one be up. 

Here note, if you get the Game 
before your Adverſary is forty five 
(forty four will not do it) you muſt 
then ſay, I have /xrk#t you, and that 
is a double Game for whatever you 
play'd with 1x ſhilling, or a greater 


ſumm. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. X. 


A Game at 4ALL-FOURS; 


7 Ye L-Fours is a Game very much 
play'd in Kewt, and very well it 
may, {ſince from thence it drew its 
firſt original 3 and although the Game 
may be lookt upon as trivial and in- 
conſiderable, yet I have known Ker:- 
tiſh Gentlemen and others of very con- 
ſiderable note, who have play'd great 
ſums of money at it, yet that adds 
not much to. the worth of the Game, 
for a man may play away an eltate 
at One and Thirty 5 as I knew one loſe 
a confhiderable ſum at moſt gf three 
throws, 

This Game I conceive is called 4/- 
fours from Higheſs, Loweſt, Jack, and 
Game, which 1s the Set as ſome play 
it, but you may make from ſeven to 
fifteen, or more if you pleaſe, but 
commonly eleven. 

There are but two can play at it at 
2 time, and they mult lift for drating, 
the 
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the higheſt Put-card deals, who deli- 
vers to his adverſary three Cards, and 
to himſelf the like, and the like a- 
gain, and having fix apiece, he turns 
up a Card which is Trump 3 if Jack 
(and that is any Knave) it 1s one to 
the Dealer. 

If he to whom the Cards were 
dealt after peruſal of his Game like 
them not, he hath the liberty of beg- 
ing one; if the Dealer refuſe to give 
him one, then he deals three apiece 
more, 'but if he then turns up a Card 
of the ſame ſuit, he deals further till 
he turns up a Card of another uit. 

Here note, That an Ace 1s four, a 
King 1s three, a 2ueen is two, a Knave 
one, and a Ten i ten. 

Now you mult play down your 
Cards, but to what advantage I can- 
not here preſcribe, it muſt be accar- 
ding to the Cards you have in your 
hand managed by your judgment to 
the beſt advantage. 

Having play'd your Cards you rec- 
kon, if you are higheſt and loweſt of 
what is Trumps, you reckon two 3 if 
you are only higheſt but one, _ 

tne 
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the like of Jack and Game; ſome- 
times you are higheſt, lowelt, Jack, 
and Game, and then you muſt reckon 
four ; the Game is he that tells moſt 
after the Cards are play'd, and there- 
fore a Ten is a very (igaificant Card, 
which crafty Gameſters know fo well 
that they will frequently take out of 
a Pack two Tens, and hide them con- 
trary to the knowledg of the other, 
which is a great advantage to this 
foul player, if he play of the ſame 
ſuit of theſe Tens he hath abſconded, 
for it muſt of neceſſity ſecure him 
from loſing the Game. 

Here note, That he that wins Jack 
wins one allo; and furthermore ob- 
ſerve that for advantage reneging is 
allowable if you have Trumps in your 
hand to trump 1t. 

There is another ſort of AU-forrs 
called Ranning-All-fours,at which they 
play One and Thirty up, and in this 
Game the Dealer hath a great advan- 
tage, for if he turn up an Ace it 1s 
four, a King three, a Queen two, and 
a Knave one. and theſe are the ſame 
alſo in play. A Ten is the beſt Cari for 
making up. | Chap, 
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1 7 
Enel iſh Ruff and Honours,and Whiſt, 


Uf and Honours (4l;2s Slamm) 
and Whiſt, are Games ſo com- 
monly known in England in all parts 
thereof, that every Child almoſt of 
Eight years old hath a competent 
knowledg in that recreation, and 
therefore I am. unwilling to ſpeak any 
thing more of them than this, that 
there may be a great deal of art uſed 
in Dealing and playing at theſe Games 
which differ very little one from the 
other. 

In playing your Cards you muſt 
have recourle altogether to your own 
judgment or diſcretion , {till making 
the beſt of a bad market; and though 
you have but mean Cards in your 
own hand, yet you may play them fo 
ſuitable to thoſe in your Partners hand, 
that he may either trump them, or 


play the beſt of that ſuit on the 
Board. 


You 


Englih Ruff and Þonouzs, &c. 

You ought to have a ſpecial eye to 
what Cards are play'd out, that you 
may know by that means either what - 
to play if you lead, or how to trump 
ſecurely and advantagiouſly. Reneging 
or renouncing, that 1s, not following 
ſuit when you have it in your hand, 
1s very fowl play, and he that doth 
It ought to forfeit one, or the Game 
upon a Game, and he that loſeth deal- 
ing loſeth one, or a trick as you make 
It, 

At Ruff and Honours, by ſome 
called Slamm, you have in the Pack 
all the Deuces, and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe four playing having dealt twelve 
a piece, there are four left for the 
Stock,the uppermoſt whereof 1s turn'd 
up, and that is Trumps, he that hath 
the Ace of that, Ruffs; that 1s, he 
takes in thoſe four Cards, and lays 
out four others in their lieu ; the four 
Honours are the Ace, King, Queen, 
and Knave; he that hath three Ho- 
nours in his own hand, his part not 
having the fourth ſets up Eigat by 
Cards, that is t vo tricks; if he hath 
all four, then Sixteen, that is four 
I 2 kricks 5 


EnglihRuff and Þonours,” 
tricks; it is all one if the two Part- 
ners make them three or four between 
them, as if one had them. If the Ho- 
nours arc equally divided among the 
Gameſters of each ſide, then they fay 
Honours are ſplit, If either fide are 
at eight Groats he hath the benefit of 
calling Can-ye, if he hath two Ho- 
nours in his hand, and it the other 
anſwers one, the Game 1s up, which 
1s nine in all, but if he hath more than 
two he ſhows them, and then it 1s 
one and the ſame thing 3 but if he 
forgets to call after playing a trick, he 
loſeth the advantage of Can-ye for 
that deal. | 

All Cards are of value as they are 
\uperiour one to another, as a Ten 
wins a Nine if not Trumps,ſo a Queen, 
a Knave in like manner ; but the leaſt 
Trump will win the higheſt Card of 
any other Card; where note the Ace is 
the higheſt, 

Whilſt is a Game not much differ- 
ing from this, only they put out the 
Deuces and take in no ſtock ; and 1s 
called Whilſt from the ſilence that 1s 
to be oblerved in the play 3 they 
deal 


and Whid, 


deal as before, playing four, two of a 
[1de, (ſome play at two handed, or 
three handed Whit ; if three handed, 
always two ſtrive to ſuppreſs and keep 
down the riſing-man), I ſay they deal 
to each Twelve a piece.and the Trump 
1s the bottom Card. The manner of 
crafty playing, the number of the 
Game Nine Honours and dignity of 
other Cards are all alike, and he that 
wins moſt tricks is moſt forward to 
win the ſet. 

He that can by craft over-look his 
adverſaries Game hath a great advan- 
tage, for by that means he may part- 
ly know what to play ſecurely ; or if 
he can have ſome petty glimpſe of his 
Partners hand. There is a way by 
winking, or the fingers to diſcover to 
their Partners what Honours they 
have, as by the wink of one eye, or 
putting one finger on the noſe or ta- 
ble, it ſignifies one Honour, ſhutting 
both the eyes, two z placing three fin- 


_ or four on the Table, three or 


our Honours. They have ſeveral 
ways of ſecuring an Honour or more 
in the bottom when they deal, either 
| I 3 to 
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to their Partners or ſelves; if to their 
Partner they place in the ſecond lift 
next the top, 1, 2, 3, or four Aces, 
or Court cards all of a ſuit, accor- 
ding as they could get them together 
in the former deal, and place a Card 
of the ſame ſuit in the bottom, when 
the Cards are cut they muſt uſe their 
hand ſo dexteroully as not to put the 
top in the bottom, but nimbly place 
where it was before. 

If they would ſecure Honours to 
themſelves when dealing, they then 
place fo many as they can get upon 
their lap or other place undiſcerned, 
and after the Cards are cut, then clap 
them very neatly under. But the clean- 
heſt rooking way is by the breetf, that 
is take a pack of Cards and open 
them, then take out all the Honours, 
that 1s as aforeſaid, the four Aces, the 
four Kings, &-c. then take the reſt and 
cut a little from the edges of them all 
alike, by which means the Honours 
will be broader than the reft, fo that 
when your Adverſary cuts to you, 
you are certain of an Honour, when 
you cut to your Adverſary cut 
at 


and Whif, 


at the ends, and then it is a chance if 
you cut hini an Honour, becauſe the 
Cards at the ends are all of a length, 
thus you may make breefts end-ways 


- as well as f1Ge-ways. 


There arc a ſort of cunning fellows 
about this City, who before they go 
to play will plant half a dozen of 
theſe Packs (nay ſometimes half *a 
ſcore) in the hands of a Drawer, who 
to avoid being ſuſpected will call to 
their confederate Drawer for a freſh 
pack of Cards, who brings them as 
from a ſhop new, and ſome of theſe 
Packs ſhall be ſo finely markt, where- 
by the Gameſter ſhall ptainly and 
certainly know every Card therein 
contain'd by the outſide, although the 
beſt of other cyes ſhall not diſcern 
where any mark was made at all; 
and this done with that variety that 
every Card of every ſuit (hall have a 
different diſtinguiſhable mark. 

Some have a'way to flick with a 
ſlick-ſtone all the Honours very 
ſmooth, by which means he will be 
ſure to. cut his Partner an Honour, 
and fo his Partner to him again, and 
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that is done by lying a forefinger on the 
top indifferent hard, and giving a flur- 
ring jerk to the reſt which will flip 
off from the llickt Card. 

ſt is impoſſible to ſhew you all the 
Cheats of this Game, ſince your cun- 
ning Gameſter 1s always ſtudying new 
inventions to deceive the ignorant. 


——— M.,. 


CHAP. XII. 


FRENCH-ROFEF. 


T French-Ruff you mult lift for 

deal, moſt or leaſt carries it ac- 
cording to the agreement of the 
Gameſters. 

You may play cither two, four or 
ff of a fide, dealing to each five a 
piece, either two firſt at a time, or 
three, according to pleaſure, and he 
that deals turns up Trump; the Kin 
is the higheſt Card at Trumps, and fo 


it is higheſt in all other Cards that are 
not Tramps, the Queen is next, the” 


Knave next, and next to that the Ace, 
and all other Cards follow in prehemi- 


nency according to the number of 


the Pips, but all ſmall Trumps win 
the higheſt of any other ſuit. 


Having turn'd up Trumps, he that. 


hath the Ace mult take the Ace turn'd 
up, and all other Trumps which imme- 


I2I 


diately follow that,if ſo agreed among 


the Gameſters, laying out ſo man 
| Cards 
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Cards as he took up in lieu thereof, 

After this they play, to win two 
tricks ſignifies nothing, to win three 
or four wins but one, but to win five 
is the winning of five. 

It you play at for/at (that is the 
rigour of the play) he that deals wrong 
loteth one and his Deal. You are bound 
to follow ſuit, and if you renounce or 
renege you loſe the whole Game, if 
you ſo make it, otherwiſe but one or 
two according to agreement. 

He that plays a Card that is trumped 
by the follower, if the next player hath 
none of the former ſuit he maſt trump 
it again,although he hath never a trump 
in his hand that can win the former 
trump, and fo it muſt paſs to the laſt 


F. 

All the Players round are bound to 
win the higheſt trump play'd if they 
can, Here note, that he who play- 
eth before his turn loſeth one, unleſs it 
be the laſt Card of all. 


CHAP, 
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Tve-Cards 1s an Tniſh Game, and 
F 1s as much play'd in that Kingdom, 
and that for conſiderable ſums of mo- 
ney, as All-fours 1s play'd in Kert,but 
there. 1s little analogy between them. 

There are but two can play at it.and 
there arc dealt five Cards a piece. The 
leaſt of the black, and the moſt of the 
red wins. The Ace of Diamonds is the 
worlt of the whole pack,unlels it prove 
to be trump. 

The five tingers(ali45,five of trumps) 
1s the belt Card in the pack ; the Ace 
of Hearts 1s next to that and the next 1s 
the Ace of Trumps, then the Knave, 
and the reſt of Cards are beſt accors 
ding to their value in pips, or as they 
are trumps. 

Before you play as; whether he 
will foe t, if he ſpeaks affirmatively 
turn up the next Card of the Pack 
under that firſt turn'd up, and that 

muſt 
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Fibe-Cards. 
muſt be trumps; if not play, it out : 
he that wins moſt Cards wins five, but 
he that wins all, wins ten. 

Obſerve, that the Ace of Hearts 
wins the Ace of Trumps,and the Five- 
fingers not only wins the Ace of 
Trumps, but alſo all other Cards 
Whatever. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of a Game called Coſtly-Colours. 


His Game is to be play'd out 
only by two perſons, of which 
the eldeſt is to: play firſt as in other 
Games. You muſt deal off three a- 
piece, and turn up the next Card 
tollowing 3 then the Eldeſt is to take 
his choice whether he will Moge.(that 
1s change a Card or no)and whoſoever 
refuſeth is to give the other one 
chalk or hole, of which generally 
Threeſcore and one makes the Game. 
Then muſt the Eldeſt play, and the 
other if he can muſt make it up fif- 
teen, for which ſhe ſhall ſet up as ma- 
ny holes or chalks as there are Cards 
upon the Table; ſo likewiſe for five 
and twenty, and alſo as many Cards 
as are play'd to make up thirty, no 
more nor leſs, ſo many chalks may be 
{ct up who play'd laſt, to make up 
one and thirty, and if one and thirty 
be not made, then he that play'd Iaſt 
: and 
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and F neareſt one and thirty without 
making out mult (ct up one, which is 
called ſetting up one for the latter. 
This being done, the eldeſt muſt 
ſhow how many Chalks he hath in his 
hand to ſet up,and after him the young. 
eſt, which they. muſt reckon 1n this 
manner, taking notice both of the co- 
lour and number of pips upon the Card 
turn'd up as thoſe in their hands til], 
reckoning as many for all the fifteen 
and five and twenty as there go Cards 
to make the number; and it you have 
it by chance in your hand, and with the 
Card turned up one and thirty, then 
you muſt ſet up! four for that: you 
muſt alſo ſet up if you have them in 
your hands or can make them ſo in 
the Card turn'd up as followeth ; two 
for a pair, be they either Coat-cards, 
or others; two for a Knave, and if a 
Knave of the ſame colour and ſuit © 
the Card turn'd up, then you mult 
ſet up four ; and ſo for a Deuce four, 
if it be of the ſame colour turn'd up: 
if you have three of a fort, either 
three fours, five fixes, or Coat-cards, 
you mult (et up nine, and this 1s call-j- 
ed 
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ed a Pair-Royal ; now if they are all 
either Hearts, Diamonds, or the like, 
then you mult ſet up fix for Coſtly- 
Colours. It you have three of a colour 
you can reckon but two for Co- 
lours. 

Whoſoever dealt, if he turn'd up 
either Deuce ar Rs he muſt ſet up 
four for it; as for example, imagine 
you had dealt your Adverſary three 
Cards, viz. the five of Hearts, four of 
Hearts, and eight of Hearts; to your 
ſelf the Deuce of Hearts, ſeven of 
Clubs, and nine of Hearts. Laſtly, 
you turn up a Card, which 1s the 
Knave of Hearts, for which you muſt 
ſet up four ; then becauſe he will not 
ask you to change one, he gives you 
one, which you mult ſet up, and then 
he plays, ſuppoſe it be his five of 
Hearts, you then play your ſeyen of 
Clubs, which makes twelve, then he 
plays his erght of Hearts, which makes 
twe en you play your nine of 
h makes twenty nine,and 
cannot come 1in with his 
earts, you guſt play your 


- Deuce of Hearts, which makes you 


One 
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one and thirty, For your five you 
muſt ſet up five, then he mult ſet up 
what he hath in his hand, which you 
will find to be but fix, for he hath 
nothing in his hand but Coſtly-Colonrs. 
Then muſt you ſet up your Games, 
which firſt are two, for your nine of | , 
Clubs and nine of Hearts which make | 
fifteen, then that fifteen and the Knave |} ; 
turn'd up makes five and twenty, for || y 
which ſet up three 3 then for your | | 
Deuce of Hearts which is the right, || jj 
ſet up four, and three for Colours, be- || 1 
cauſe you have three of a ſort in your | + 
hand with that turn'd up, now theſe | 
with the five you got in playing for 
thirty one makes you this Deal with || ;; 
the Knave turn'd up and the Cards || ;+ 
11 your hand juſt twenty. Many other ||; 
examples I night give you, but that it ||, 
1s ncedlels lince this one is ſufficient to | 0 
direct you in all others. And thus || 
much for C-ſilz-Colonrs. 
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CHAP. XV. 


BONE-ACE. 


His Game you may look on as 

trivial and very inconliderable, 
and lo it is by reaſon of the little 
variety therein contein'd, but becauſe 
[ have ſeen Ladies and Perſons of qua- 
ity have plaid at it for their diverſion, 
I will briefly defcribe it, and the ra- 
ther becauſe 1t 1s a licking Game tor 
Money. 

There are ſeve1, or eight (or as may 
1s the Cards will permit ) play at it 
at one time. In the litting for dealing 
the leaſt deals, which 1s a great dita; J- 
vantage ; for that makes the Dealer 
youngzlt hand. _ 

The Dealer deals out two t5 th» firft 
hand, and turns up the third, a'11 {6 
zoes on to the next, to the third, tourth, 
hitth,ec. He that hath the bigacl Carc« , 
carries the Bone, that is one halt ot the 
Stake, the other remuni1z tor the 
AJGame 3 now it there be thre 2 Ki1-s, 

Is three 
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three Queens, three Tens, ec. turn'd 
up, the eldeſt hand wins it. Here note 
that the Ace of Diamonds 1s Bone- Ace, 
and wins all other Cards whatever : 
thus much for the Bone; afterwards 
the neareſt to one and thirty wins the 
Game, and he that turns up or draws 
to one and thirty wins it 1mmedi- 


ately. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of PUTT and the Hieh-Gamc. 


P Utt 15 the ordinary rooking Game 

of every place, and feems by the 
few Cards that are dealt to have no 
great difficulty in the play, but I am 
lure there is much craft and cunning 
init; of which I ſhall ſhow as much as 
I underſtand. 

If you play at two-handed Putt (or 
It you pleaſe you may play at three 
hands ) the beſt Putt-Card deals. Ha- 
ving ſhuffled the Cards, the Adverſary 
cuts them, then the Dealer deals one to 
his Antagoniſt, and another to himſclt 
till they have three apiece :* five up or 
a Putt 1s commonly the Game. The 
eldeſt if he hath a good Game, and 
thinks it better than his Advertaries, 
puts to him, 1t the other wul not or 
dare not ſee him, he then Wins one, 
but if he wall fee bim they play it cur, 
and he that wins two tricks or all thr 
wins the whole fet 5 but ut caca win 
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a trick and the third tyed , neither 
win, becauſe 1t 1s trick and tye. 

Sometimes they play without put- 
ting, and then the Winner 1s he that 
wins moſt tricks. Here note that in 
your playing keep up your Cards very 
cloſe ; for the leaſt diſcovery of any 
oue of them 1s a great advantage to him 
that ſees it. 

This Game conliſts very much in da- 
ring ; for a right Gameſter will put 
boldly upon very bad Cards ſometimes, 
as upon a five, ſeven and a nine ; the 
other thinking he hath good Cards in 
his Adverſaries hand, having very in- 
different ones 1n his own dares not ſee 
him, and ſo by going to ſtock loſeth 
one. Here note that he that once hath 
the confidence to put on bad Cards 
cannot recal his putting, by which 
means he frequently pays for his bra- 
vado. 

The beſt Putt-Cards are firſt the 
Frey, next the Deuce, then the Ace, 
the reſt follow in preheminence thus; 
the King, the Queen, the Knave, the 
Fen, and ſo onwards to the four, 
which 1s the meaneſt Card at Putt. 

Some 
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Some of the Cheats at Putt are done 
after this manner : 

Firſt, for cutting to be ſure of a 
good Putt-Card, they uſe the Bent, the 
Slick, and the Breef ; the bent is a 
Card bended in play which you cur, 
the flick is when beforehand the 
Gameſter takes a Pack of Cards, and 
with a {lick-ſtone ſmooths all the Putt- 
Cards, that when he comes to cut to 
his Adverſary with his foretinger above 
and his thumb about the middle, he 
{Iides the reſt of the Cards off that 
which was {lickt, which 1s doae infal- 
lIibly with much facility ; but in this 
there 15 required neatnels and dexterity 
for fear of diſcovery, and then your 
confhdence in this contrivance will be 
vain and of no effect. 

Laſtly, the Breef in cutting is very 
advantagious to him that cuts, and it 
Is thus done : the Cheat provides be- 
forehand a Pack of Cards, whereof 
ſome are broader than others; under 
ſome of which he plants in play ſome 
good Putt-Cards, which though they 
ſhuffle never ſo much they ſhall rarely 


ſeparate them 3 by which means he 
K 3 that 
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that cuts (laying his fingers on the 
broad Card ) hath ſurely dealt him a 
Putt- Card. 

In dealing theſe Rooks have a trick 
they call the Spurr, and that 15, as good 
Cards come into their hand that the 
may know them again by the outſide 
(and fo diſcover the ſtrength or weak- 
nels of their Adverſaries Game) I fay 
ſome where on the outfide they give 


them a gentle touch with their nail. 


Now when they intend to bleed a 
Col to ſome purpoſe whom they have 
{ct before, oY always fix half a ſcore 
Packs of Cards before ( as I have rela- 
ted in 15ſt) by thicking them or ſpur- 
ring them, that is, giving them 
fch marks that they ſhall certainly 
know every Card in the Pack, and 
C7 nicequently cvery Card that is in his 
Agveriariecs hand., an advantage that 
cannot well be orcatc K 

But if they are not furniſhed with 
ſich Cards, and cannot accomplith their 
cnus by the former indirect means 
without palpable dilcovery, then they 
nave accomplices who ſtanding by the 
1.noceat Col look over his Game, and 

dif- 
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Of Þutt and the Þigh-Game, 


diſcover what it 1s to his Adverſary : . 
and to ſtrengthen their intereſt by 
cheating, they frequently carry about 
them Treys Deuces, Aces, @*c. in 
their pockets, which they uſe as need 
requires, or if not, they will ſteal them 
out of the Pack whilſt they are playing, 


which 1s the ſecurclt way and freelt 


from diſcovery. 

Laſtly, they have one moſt egregi- 
ous piece of Roguery more, and rhat 
is playing the Hieh-came at Putt; 
and this is to be done but once at a Set- 
meeting ; and therefore on this de- 
pends the abſolute overthrow of the 
Col that plays, or the Col that 1s a 
{tander by. 

This Hieh-game at Putt 1s thus per- 
formed: the Rook whillt playing hngles 
out the Deuces and Trevys for the laſt 
Game, and placeth them thus in or- 
der, hiding them in his Jap or other 
covert, firſt a Deuce, then a Trey, next 
a Deuce, thea a Frey, thea a Trey 
and a Trey : ; now ſtooping letting fall 
a Card or ane other way as he ſhall 
think fit, he claps thele Cars tac'd ar 


the bottom, having (huilled the Cards 
K 4 before, 
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Df Putt and the Þ!gh-Game, 
before, and bids his Adverſary cut, 
which he nimbly and neatly with 
both his hands joyns the divided Cards, 
and then the bottom fac'd Cards are 
upwards, and then he decals, and leſt 
there ſhould be a diſcovery made of 
the facing, he palms them as much as 
he can, nimbly paſling the laſt Card. 

Now do the Gameſters ſmile at the 
goodncls of each others Game, one 
ſhows his to one, the other his to ano- 
ther 3 and cries who would not put at 
ſuch Cards ? the other in as brisk a 
tone, ſays, Come it you dare, What 
will you lay of the Game, ſays the 
Rook ? what you dare, ſays the Col; 
then pauling a while the Rook ſeems 
to conſult with his friends, who cry, 
they know not what to think on't 5 
tive pound crics a rooking Confede- 
rate on this Gentlemans fide, the Col 
encouraged hereby, cries ten pound 
aore: and tius the Rook holds him in 

>lay t1i] thcre be a zood Sum of Money 

Mn the Board; then aniwers the Putt 

»f the now ruin'd Cu/ly. They now 
May 3 the Col begins a a Deuce, the 
Rook wins that with a Trey 3 the 

Rook 


Df Putt and the Þigh-Game: 


Rook then plays a Deuce, and the 
Col wins 1t with his Trey 3 then he 
plays his Deuce which is won with a 
Trey ; thus the Rook wins the day. 
This Game may be plaid otherways ac- 
cording to fancy : let theſe and the for- 
mer cheats be a ſufficient warning. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


WIT and RE ASON, a Game 
ſo called. 


\ F TT and Reaſon 1s a Game | 
which ſeems very eaſie at Þ 
firſt to the Learner, but in his praCtice | 


and obſervation ſhall find it otherwiſe. 


It 1s a Game lomething like one and | 


thirty, and 1s plaid after this man- 
ner. 

Two playing together, the one hath 
all the red Cards, and the other hath 
the black : then they turn up crols or 


pile who ſhall lead ; for the Leader 


hath a great advantage over the other, 
as ſhall be demonſtrated. 

You are not to play a ten firſt; for 
if you do you ſhall certainly loſe ; for 
one and thirty being the Game he that 
firſt comes to it wins 3 now ſhould the 
Leader play a ten the follower will play 
another ten , that makes twenty ; let 
the Leader then play any thing next the 
Follower will be {ure to make 1t up one 
and thirty, He 


1 
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Cit and Reaſon, 
He that hath the Lead if he play a 


nine may certainly win the Game, 1f he 
look about him ; ever remembring to 
get firſt to twenty, without ſpending 
two of one fort, as two Deuces, two 
Treys, two Quaters , &*c. otherwiſe 
you will loſe: As for example, you 
play a nine firſt, your Adverſary plays 
a Deuce that makes cleven, you then 

play a nine again, and that makes 
twenty ; thus you have plaid our both 
your nines , wherefore your Antago- 
nilt plays a Deuce, now you can play 
no Card but he wins; for if you play 
an eight (tor you cannot come in with 
your ten) and you have never a nine, 

then he hath an Acc for one and thirty ; 
lo if you play a ſeven, which makes nine 
and twenty, he hath a Deuce remaining 
to make up one and thirty, and fo 
you may obſerve in the rclt of the 
Cards. 

Take this for a general rule, that yon 
have a very great advantage in fetch- 
ing out by olay any two ot a number, 
as aforeſaid : > as two fives, two fines, 
two ſevens, Ge. wheretore vou mult 
not play ra(hly, but with due coaltde. 


ratio, 
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Wit and Reaſon. 


ration arithmetically grounded to make 
up a certain Game of one and thirty, 
To conclude, he that hath the art of 
playing well at one and thirty without | 
Cards, that 1s by naming ſuch a number | 
at firſt, and proſecuting it by ſuch ad- Þþ 
dition of others, that your Adverſary | 
cannot think of any number but | 


what ſhall be your Game 3 I ſay | 
ſuch a man is fitteſt to play at this Game f 


called Wit and Reaſon. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
A Paſtime called The Art of Memory. 


d be Art of Memory is a Sport at 
vihich men may play for Money , 


but 1t 1s moſt commonly the way to 
play the Drunkard.It is beſt when many 

play atit; for with few it 1s no ſport 
at all : For example, as many perſons 
as do play ſo many Cards trebled nwſt 
be thrown down on the Table with 
their faces upwards; which every one 
muſt take notice of and indeavour to 
regiſter them 1n his Memory. Then 
the Dealer mult take them ail up, and 
ſhutfling them after cutting deals to c- 
very one three apIECC. 

The firit it may be calls for a King, 
which muſt be laid on the Table with 
his face downwards by lum that hath ir 
in his hands; the next it may be calls 
for a ten of the Spades, which mult be 
laid down in like manner, and fo it 
goes round ; now it any one calls for 
what 1s already. laid Cowan, it they play 

tor 
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A Game called Plain-dealing. 
for liquor, he mult then drink a Glaſs : 
if for mony, he muſt then pay a far- 


thing, halt-penny, or the like. 
This ſport wholly depends on the 
Memory ; for want of which a man may 


loſe at this ſport his money or his un- 
derſtanding. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 


AGamecalled P LAIN-DEALING. 


E that deals hath the advantage 

of this Game 3 tor it he turn up 

the Ace of Diamonds he cannot loſe: to 
his Adverſary he delivers cut nine and 
but three to himſelt ; then are the 
Cards plaid as at his, the belt of 
Trumps or other Cards wins, and but 
one to be gotten at a deal. I cannot 
commend this Paſtime tor its 1ngenuity, 
and therefore only name 1t , becaule 


we treat of Gamesan general. 
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CHAP. XX. 


A Game aalled Queen Nazareen. 


Here may as many play at it as the 
Cards will allow of, five Cards are 
dealt to every Player. The Queen of 


$ Diamonds 1s Queen Nazareer, and he 


that hath 1t demands three apiece of 
every Player. The Knave of Clubs is 
called Knave Knocher, and he that hath 
it challengeth two apicce. If women 
play among men, it 15 cuſtomary for 
Knave Knocher to kiſs Queen Naza- 
reen. 

Laſtly, he that lays down a King the 
laſt Card that is plaid challengeth one 3 
and begins again 3 and he that hath firſt 
plaid away his Cards demands as many 
Counters as there are Cards in the 


hands of the reſt, 
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CHAP. XX. 


LANTERLQO. 


| Pom ary is a Game may be plaid 
. ſeveral ways, but I ſhall infiit on 


none but two; the firſt way 1s thus. 
Lift for dealing, and the beſt Put- 

card carries it 3 as many may play as 

the Cards will permit, to whom mult 


be dealt five apiece, and then turn up 


Trump. Now if three, four, five or 
ſix play, they may lay out the threes, 
fours, fives, {ixes and ſevens to the 1n- 
tent they may not be quickly lood ; 
but if they would have the loos come 
faſt about then play with the whole 
Pack. 


Having dealt ſet up five ſcores or 
chalks; and then procced forwards 
in your Game. 

He that is Eldeſt hand hath the 
priviledg of paſhing by the benefit 
thereof, that is, he h2th the advantage 
of hearing what every one wlll fay, 
and at laſt may play or not play ac- 
cording 
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Lanterloo. 


corcang as he finds his Came good or 
bad. It the Eldeſt faith he paſlerh, the 
reſt may chuſe whether they will play 
or NO. 
You may play upon every Card 
what you pleaſe, from a penny to a 
und. Trumps as at Whiſt are the 
eſt Cards, all others in like manner 
take their precedency from the high- 
eſt to the lowelt. | 
You mult not revoke,if you do you 
pay all on the Table. If you play and 


are loo'd (that 1s, win never a trick 


you muſt lay down to the ſtock ſo 
much for your five Cards as you 
plaid upon every one ef them. 

Every deal rub off a ſcore, and for 
every trick you win ſet up a ſcore by 
you till the firſt ſcores are out, to re- 
member you how many tricks you 
have won in the ſeveral deals in the 
Game. | 

All the Chalks for the Game bein 
rub'd out, tell your own ſcores, 7, 
for Oo many ſcores or tricks which 
you have won, ſo much as they were 
valued at in the Game ſo much you 
muſt take from the Stock 5 thus muſt 
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office and favour. There are othe 


Lanterino, 


every one do according to the num- 
ber of tricks he hath won. | 

Here note, that he who hath five 
Cards of a ſuit in his hand loos all 
the Gameſters then playing, be they 
never fa many, and Fweeps the board ; 
if there be two loos he that is eldeſt 
hand hath the advantage, | 

As there 1s cheating (as they ſay) 
in all trades, ſo more particularly 1n- 
tolerable in Gaming; as in this for 
example, if one of the Gameſters have 
four of a ſuit and he want a fifth, he 
may for that fifth make an exchan 
out of his own Pocket if he be skil'd 
in the cleanly art of canvetance; 1 
that fail, ſome make uſe 'of a friend, 
who never fails ta da him that kind 
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Cheats to be performed, which I ſt 
omit, ſince it is not my buſineſs to teac! 


you how to cheat, but ſo to play as not 
to be cheated. 
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Lanterloo another way plaid. ' 


Itt for dealing as aforeſaid, an 
the beſt Put-card deals five tc 
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Lanterloo, ” "Fa 


every one apiece. The Dealer for his 

five Cards muſt lay down fo many Six- 

pences, Shillings, and ſo forth, as they 

conclude upon and agree for every 

Card, or ſo many Counters being va- 

lued at either Six-pence or Twelve- 
ce, more or leſs. After this all muſt 

play; if any be lood he muſt lay down 

8 ſo much for his loo as his five Cards a- 

[| mount to. If any next dealing be lood - 

| be muſt lay down as much for his deal- 

'eff ing, and as much more for his loo. | 

1 {EF after this the eldeſt band paſs, the 

elf 7eſt may refuſe to play , or play if 

:108 they think they can win a Card. 

| Here note, If there be never a loo 

the money may be divided by the 

$ Gameſters according to the number of 

of their Tricks, if there be a loo the win- 

ners muſt take up the money, and he 

that is loo'd muſt lay down as much 

&# money on the board as every one had 

laid down before,be it never ſo great a 

ſumm, beſides the like quantity for 

dealing, if he that was loo'd dealt. 
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, CHAP. XXII. 


A Game called PENNEECH. - 


Hers dealt -ſeven Cards apiece, 
turn up a Card, and that is 
Trumps. The Ace and Coat-Cards of 
Trumps are thus reckoned, the Ace 1s 
five, the King four, the Queen three, 
and the Knave two. 

Having play'd, he that wins the firſt 
trick turns up another Card, and that 
is Trumps; and fo every trick produ- 
ceth a freſh Trump, till all the ſeve®P 
be play'd. Now it it ſo happen, that 
what 1s turn'd. up- proves an Ace orff n 
Coat-Card, that 1s a great advantage tofſ a 
him who won the Jaſt trick ; for if it 
be an Ace turn'd up then he reckons 
five, if a King four, if a Queen three, 
as aforeſaid. 

After all the ſeven Cards be play'd, 

( which at firſt are dealt one by one | 

he that won the laſt trick turns up z 

Card, and if it prove Ace, King, Queer, 
Ol 
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Penneech: 
or Knave, he reckons for it according- 
ly as aforeſaid. 

If the Seven of Diamonds be turn'd 
up, that 1s- Perzeech, and 1s reckon'd 
fourteen turn'd up, but it is but ſeven 
in hand, and not that neither unleſs 
Diamonds be Trumps ; if it be Trump 
it is the highe{t Card and wins all others; 
if it be not Trump it wins all Diamonds. 

Laſtly, Having play'd out all-the four- 
teen Cards þctwivt ye, count how ma- 
ny Cards you have more than your own 
ſeven at firſt dealt you, and tor every 
Card reckon one, aad fo you mult rec- 
kon on with the value of your Coat- 
Card Trumps, with Perneech turn'd up 
or in hand, till you come to {ixty one, 
which is the Game. 

Here note, it you have neither Ace 
nor Face, you may throw up your Game 
and deal again. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
POST and P AIR. 


Oſt and Pair is a Game onthe Cards 

very much play'd in the Weſt of 
England, as All-Fexrs is play'd 1n Kent, 
and Fives 1n Ireland. 

This Play depends much upon da- 
ring; ſo that ſome may win very con- 
ſiderably, who have the boldneſs to ad- 
venture much upon the Vye, although 
their Cards are very indifferent. 

You mult firſt ſtake at Poſt then at 
Pair ; after this deal two Cards apiece, 
then ſtake at the Seat, and then deal 
the third Card about. The eldeſt hand 
may paſs and come in again, if any of 
the Gameſters vye it; if not, the Dealer 
may play it out, or double it. 

The Aceof Trumps, as at Ruff and 
Honours, is the beſt Card of all, and 
ſo of the reſt in order. At Poſt the beſt 
Cards are one and twenty , viz. two 
Tens and an Ace, but a Pair-royal wins 
all, both Poſt, Pair, and Seat, Here 
note, 
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Polt and Pair, 

note, that he who hath the beſt Pair or 
the beſt Poſt is the winner, A Pair is a 
pair of any two, as two Kings, two 
Queens, &c. A Pair-Royal is of three, 


as three Kings, three Queens, &c. The 


Vye is what you pleaſe to adventure 
upon the aa A of your own hand; 
orif itbe bad, and you imagine your 
Adverſaries is fo Iikewile,then bid high 
couragiouſly, by which means you 
daunt your Antagoniſt, and fo bring 
him to ſubmiſſion. Tf all the Gameſters 
keep in till all have done, and by con- 
ſent ſhew their Cards, the beſt Cards 
carry the Game. Now according to a- 

eement thoſe that keep in till laſt,may 
Gvide the ſtakes, or ſhew the beſt Card 
or It. 

Obſerve, where the Cards fall in (e- 
veral hands of the fame ſort, as a Pair 
or Pair-Royal, and ſo forth, the eldeſt 
hand carries it, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


BANKAF ALET, a Game on the Card; 
ſo called. 


He Cards muſt be cut into as ma- 
ny heaps as there are Players, or 
more if you pleaſe, and every man lays 
as much money on his own Card as he 
thinks fit, or on the ſupernumerary 
heaps.So many as the Dealers Card is in- 
ferior to, ſo many he pays; ſo many 
as his Card is ſuperior to, ſo many he 
wins fram. 

The beſt Card is the Ace of Dia- 
monds, the next to that the Ace 0 
Hearts, thirdly the Ace of Clubs, and 
laſtly the Ace of Spades, and fo the reſt 
oftheſe ſuits in order, according to their 
degree. The Cheat lies in ſecuring an 
Ace or any other good fure winning 
Card; and if you mark the Cards afore- 
hand, fo as to know them by the back- 
ſide, you know how to make your ad- 
vantage. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


BEAST. 


T is called by the French, La Bett, 
and is play'd bythem after this man- 

ner. The beſt, Cards are King, Queen, 
and fo forwards. They make three 
heaps, the King, the Play, and the Trio- 
_- AS 

To' every one 1s dealt five Cards, 
( there may play three, four, five, or 
more ) as at French Ruff, with the ſame 
rigour 3 before the Cards are dealt, eve- 

one ſtakes to the three heaps. He 
that wins molt tricks takes up the hea 
that is called the Play; he that hath the 
King takes up the heap ſo called; and he 
that hath three of any ſort, that is, three 
fours,- three fives, three fixes, and fo 
forth takes up the Triolet, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
of IRISH. 


Riſh 1s an ingenious Game, and re- 
[| quires a great deal of skill to play it 
well, eſpecially the After-game. It is 
not to be learn'd otherwiſe thang by ob- 
ſervation and practice, however I ſhal 
Iightly touch hereon, ELLIS 

The men which are thirty in num- 
ber are equally divided between .you 
and your Adverſlary, and are, thns 
placed, two on the Ace point, and five 
on the ſice of your left hand Table, and 
three on the cinque, and five on the 
Ace point of your right hand Table, 
anſwer'd on the like points by your 
Adverſaries men with the ſame num- 
ber; or thus, two of-your men on the 
Ace point, five on the double ice, or 
ſice Cinque point, three on the Cinque 
potnt in your own Tables, and five on 


the ſice point at home, and all theſe 
pointed 
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Dk Irith: 
pointed alike by your Adverſary. 

In your play have a care of being 
too forwards, and be not too raſh in 
hitting every blot, but with diſcretion 
and conſideration move (lowly but ſe- 
curely ; by which means though your 


| Adverſary have fill'd his Tables, but 


withal blots?, and you by hitting him 
enter, you.may win the Game; nay 
ſometimes though he hath born his 
men all to a very few. 

'Tis the part of a prudent comman- 
der as he leads out his men to bring 
chem home as ſafe as he may ; ſo muſt 
you have a care of your men as you 
are bringing them home that they arc 
not pickt up by the way. 

Havea ſpecial care that your Adver- 
fary double not the Trey, Ace-point 
with his men, and ſo make what con- 
venient haſte you can to fill up your 
own Tables, and beware of blotting 3 
that done, bear as faſt as you can, 

For an After-game 1 know not what 
inſtructions to give you, you mult here- 
in truſt to your own judgment and the 
chance of the Dice,and it they run low 
for ſome time it will be ſo mach the 
better, CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of Back-Gammon. 


Our men are placed as at 1riſp, 
andBack-Gammon differs but very 


little from it, but in Doublets which 
at this Game is plaid fourfold, which 
makes a quicker diſpatch of the Game 
than Triſh. 

Be ſure to make good your Trey, 
Ace-points, hit boldly and come away 
as faſt as you can, to which end if 
your Dice run high, you will make 
the quicker diſpatch. 

When you come to bearing have a 
care of making when you need not, 
and Doublets now will ſtand you moſt 
in ſtead. 

If both bear together he that is firſt 
off without Doublets wins one. 

It both bear and one goes off with 
Doublets he wins two. 

If your Tables be clear before your 
Adverſaries men be come in, that's a 


Back-Gammon, Which is three; but if 


= ; you 
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Of Back-Gammon. 
you thus go off with Doublets it is 
__: 

Falſe Dice are much uſed at 7riſþ 
and Back-Gammon for the benefit of 
entring, wherefore have a ſpecial care 
that you have not Cinque-Deuces, and 
Quater-Treys put upon you, you may 
quickly perceive 1t by the running of 
the Dice. ' 

The perſon that is cunning at play 
has great advantage of a novice or in. 
nocent man', which is commonly by 
toping or knaping, which by its often 
praQtice may be ſuſpeCted by hisAdver- 
ſary; then he has recourſe to Dice, 
which runs particular chances for his 
purpoſe, which the other eG 19n0- 
rant of, is almoſt an equal advantage, - 
with the former. For example, he pro- 
vides Dice that runs 6,5, 4, tis his buſt- 
nels to ſecure thoſe points, ſo that if 
he happens to ſurprize any of your 
men coming home, as *tis two to one 
but he does, he does without a kind of 
Miracle win the ſet. 

Tis pofhible ſometimes they may 
make uſe of 3, 2, which are the low 
Chances 3 but that they ſeldom do for 

this 


Df Tick-Tark. 
this reaſon, the high or forward points 
being ſupplied, you mult enter if at all 
upon the low points which keeps you 
backwards and gives him advantage, 
The advantage of this Game 1s to 
forward if poſſible upon ſafe terms,and 
ta point his men at that rate that it ſhall 
not be poſlible for you to paſs, though 
you haveentred your men, till he gives 
you liberty, having twa to ane the ad- 
vautage of the Game. 
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CHAP. XXVIIE 


LL your men muſt ſtand on the 
Ace-point, and from thence play 
rward; but have a care of being too 
orward, or fo at leaſtwiſe that Doublets 
ach you not. | 

- Secure your Sice and Cinque-point 
whatever you do, and break them not 
unleſs it be when you have the advan- 
tage of going in, which 1s the greateſt 
advantage you can have next to a hit; 
for your Adverſaries eleventh point 


ſtanding || * 


Df Tick-Tack; 


ſtanding open you have it may be the 
opportunity of going in with two of 
your men, and then you win a double 
Game. A hit 1s but one, and that is, 
when = throw ſuch a caſt that ſome 
one of your men will reach your Ad- 
verſaries unbound, but ſometimes 
though it hits it will not paſs by reaſon 
of a fog in the way, and then it 1s no- 
thing, Sometimes it is going over 
ito your Adverſaries Tables, bur it is 
beft for an After-game. 

Playing cloſe at home is the ſecureſt 
Way; P_ug at length is both raſh and 
unſafe, and be careful of binding your 


| men when you hie in danger of the ene- 


my. Moreover, if you ſee you are in 
danger of loſing a double Game give 
your Adverſary one; if you canit is 
better doing ſo than loſing two. 


Here note, if you fill up all the 
points of your ſecond Table with your 


own men you win two, and that you 
may prevent your Adverſary from do- 
ing ſo (if you are in danger thereotf ) if 
you can, make a vacant point 1n his 


Tables, and it is impoſlible tor him to 
do it. 


This 
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This is the plain Game of Tick-Tack, 
which is called ſo from Toxch, and take, 
for if you touch a man you muſt -play 
him though to your loſs; and if you 
hit your Adverſary and neglect the ad- 
vantage,you are taken with a Why not, 
which 1s the loſs of one : likewiſe if 
you are in, and your caſt isſach that 
you may alſo go into your Adverſaries 
eleventh point by two other men, and 
you ſee it not, either by careleſneſs or 
eager proſecution of a hit which is ap- 
parent before your eyes, you loſe two 
rrecoverably. Beſides, it is a yery 
oreat overlight as your men may ſtand 
not to take a point when you may do 
It. 

Now ſome play this Game with 
Toots, Boveries, and Flyers; Toots 
1s,whea you fill up your Table at home 
and then there is required ſmall throws; 
for if you get over with a Sice you have 
no benefit of Toots. 

Boveries 1s when you have a man 11 
tt e eleventh point of your own Tables, 
and another in the ſame point of your 

| Adverſaries direQly anſwering. 

Flyers 15, when you bring a man 


round 
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round the Tables before your Adver- 
ſary hath got over his firſt Table,to the 
effecting of which there is required 
very high throwing of your fide, and 
very low throwing of his. 

Much more might be ſaid as to the 
craft of the play, which cannot be fo 
well diſcovered as from obſervation in 
your own or others playing. 

There are ſeveral fooliſh paſtims to 
be plaid 1n the Tables which are ridi- 
culous to treat of, wherefore I (hal! 
only mention theſe three, Viz. 


OS ——_ 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
D UBBLET Ss. 


T Dubblets the fifteen men are 

thus placed;uponSice, Cinque and 
Quater there are three men apicce, 
upon Trey, Deuce, Ace, but two a- 
piece. 

He that throws moſt hath tne bene- 
it of throwing firſt, and what he 
throws he lays down ; and fo doth the 
other what the one throws and hath 

ML not 
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Sice-Ace, 
not the other lays down for him to 
his own advantage; and thus they do 
till all the men are down, and then 
they b<ar, but not till they are down; 
he tho! is down firſt bears firſt and will 
doubtlelly win the Game if the othe r 
throws not Dubblets to overtake him; 
now he that throws Dubblets apace 1s 
certain to win, for as many as thc 
Dubblets are, ſo m: iny he lays down, 
or bears 3; for example,if two fours, he 
lays down, or bears eight, and ſo for 
the othcr Duabblets: - and therefore he 
that can chr nap, top, or hath high 
runners about hia hath a great advan- 
tage herein. 


— —— ”—— — - — 


CHAT. XXX. 


$iC E-ACT, 


Ive may plav at Sice-Ace with fix 

men ayicce , th: y one load ano- 
ther with Aces, 11zes bears only, and 
Dubbl-ts driass and throws again, fo 
often ſome I have ſeen that tor the Jucre 
of a little moncy have reſolved rather to 
Joir 


loſe themſelves than a penny. It is com- 
monly agreed the laſt two, or the laſt 
out ſhall loſe, and the reſt go trec. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
KETCH-DOLT. 


T Ketch-Dolt the firſt throws 
and lays down from the heap of 
men without the Tables, what is 
thrown at it may be Sice Deuce, it the 
other throw either Sice or Deuce, and 
draw them not from his Adverſaries 
Tables to the ſame point in his own, 
but takes them from the heap, and lays 
the Ace down, he 1s dolted & loſeth the 
Came, or if he but touch a man of the 
heap and then recall himſelf, the los is 
the ſame. Some by frequent practice 
will never be Doited, and then they 
ſtrive who ſhall fill up their Tablcs 
firſt ; which done, he that bears them off 
firſt hath won the game. And ſo much 
for play within the Tables. 


M 2 CHAP. 


Games without the T ables. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of 1m and Inn, 


Nz and Inn is a Game very much 
Il uſed in an Ordirary, and may be 
play'd by two or three, each having a 
Box 1n his hand. It is play'd with four 
Dice. You may drop what you wall, 
Six-pences, Shillings, or Guinneys ; 
every Inn you drop,and every Inn and 
Inn you ſweep all; butif you throw 
out, if but two plays, your Adverfary 
wins all; if three play,that Out is a Bye 
between the two cther Gameſters, 
which they may cither a:vide or throw 
out for it. Here you are to obfcrve 
that 9zt 15 when you have ©rown no 
Dubblcts on the four Lice: JTnn 1s 
when you have t{.royn ti LDubblets 
of any fort, as two Aces, two Deuces, 
two Kiivs. Ge. Tim and T3: 1s, when 
you throw all U:.bl.yits, whether all 
of a ſort or otherwiſe, viz. four Aces, 
four 
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Of Inn and Jnn. 


four Deuces, or four Cinques, or two 
Aces, two Deuces, two Treys, two 
Quaters, or two Cinques, two Sixes, 
and fo forth. 

Your Battail may be as much and as 
little as you will, trom twenty Shillings 
to twenty Pounds, and ſo onward to a 
thouſand, which Battail 1s not ended 
till every penny of that money agreed 
upon for the Battail be won 3; and it is 
but requilite, for 1t 1s frequently {cen 
that in a Battail of ten pound i Gonrle- 
mai hath been reduced to nveS'1ulliags, 
and yet hath won at laſt the Battail. 

For a Gameſter that would win 
without hazarding much his money, 
Dice that will run very {c|iom orhcr- 
wiſe but Sixes, Cinques, Quaters, &&c. 
are very necellary; If thoſe 1aſtruments 
are not to be had, a Tayer-box will not 
be amiſs, that as the Dice are thrown 
in may ſtick by the way,an4 io thrown 
to advantage. I have heard of one,who 
having ſpent the major part of his Pa- 
trimony in good fellowlhip, a. fuch 
paſtims as the heat of blood with vigor- 
ous youth moſt proſecute ; at length 
conlider'd how he ſhould live here- 
N M 3” after, 
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after, and finding but ſmall encourage- 
ments at home, and leſſer abroad, 
thought if he could contrive a way to 
win a conſiderable ſum at play (having 
been a great loſer himſelf ) that ſhould 
be the balis of his future ſettlement ; 
after various conſultations within him- 
ſelf he at length contrived this ſtrata- 
gem 3 He cauſed a Box to be made, not 
as they are uſual ſcrewed within, but 
{mooth, and procured it to be ſo well 
painted and ſhadowed within that it 
lookt like a ſcrew'd Box; now this 
Box was but half board wide at top, 
and narrow at bottom, that the Dice 
as aforeſaid might ſtick, and the Box 
being ſmooth would come out without 
tumbling. With this Box he went and 


| play'd at Inn and Inn,by vertue where- 


of and his art of taking up and throw- 
Ing in his Dice into the Box, he got the 
firſt night a Thouſand pound, and the 
next night Two hundred a year, with 
a Coach and fix Horſes, which Coach 


and Horles (being very valuable) he. 


ſold, but the Eſtate he lives on to this 
day with great improvements, and ne- 
ver would handle a Dye ſiace, well 

I Know- 
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knowing how many worthy Families 
it hath ruin'd. 


— 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


_— 


Of PASSAGE. 


Px is a Game at Dice to be 

play'd at but by two, and it 1s 
performed with three Dice. The Cafer 
throws continually till he hath thrown 
Doublets under ten, and then he 1s out 
and loſeth, or doublets above ten, and 
then he pay/eth and wins ; high runners 
are molt requiſite for this Game, ſuch 
as will rarely run any other chance than 
four, five, or fix, by which means if the 
Caſter throws Doublets he ſcarcely 
can throw out. There 1s the ſame ad- 
vantage of the Smooth-taper-box afore- 
ſaid in this Game, as at 1,» avd I», ; 
with the like benefit of the 15:ce,whe- 
ther by palmine, topping, ſſurring, or 
knapping. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Of HAZZ ARD. 


Azzard 1s a proper name for this 

Game ; for it ſpeedily makes a 

man or undoes him 3 in the twinkling 
of an eye either a Man or a Moule. 

This Game 1s play'd but with two 
Dice, but there may play at it as many 
as can ſtand round the largeſt round 
Table. 

There are two things chiefly to be 
obſerved, that is, ſain and Chance ; 
the Chance is the Caſters, and the Mair 
theirs who are concerned in play with 
him. There can be no Mazz thrown 
above nine and under five ; ſo that 
five, ſix, ſeven, eight and nine are the 
only Mains and no more which are 
tluag at Hazzard ; Chances and Nicks 
arc from four to ten, thus four 1s a 
chance to nine, five to eight, {ix to ſe- 
ven, {cven to (ix, eight to five; and 
nincan.! 11 a chance to five, (ix, ſeven 
and cig!:t; 1a ſhort, four, five, ſix, ſe- 

ven, 


4 
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ven, cight, nine and ten are chances 
to any Main, it any of theſe Nick it not : 
now Nzcks are either when the chance 
is the ſame with the azz, as five and 
five, fix and (ix, ſeven and ſeven, and 
ſo on, or {1x and twelve, ſeven and e- 
leven, eight and twelve ; where note, 
that twelve 1s out to nine, ſeven, and 
hve; and eleven is out to nine, eight, 
ix, and five ; Ames-Ace, and Deuce- 

Ace, are out to all Mains what ever. 
That I may the better illultrate this 
Game, it will not be amils to give one 
example for your better information 3 
Seven's the Mair, the Calter throws 
five, and that's his chance, and ſo hath 
five to ſeven; if the Caſter throw his 
own chance he wins all the money-was 
ſet him, but if he throw Seven which 
was the Main, ihe muſt pay as much 
money as 1s on the Board ; it again Se- 
ven be the Main, and the Caſter throws 
eleven, that is a Nick, and ({weeps a- 
way all the money on the Table 3 but 
if he throw a chance, he mult wait 
which will come firſt; Laſtly, if Seven 
be the 14in, and the Caſter throws 
Ames-Ace, Deuce-Ace or twelve, he 
1s 
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is out, but if he throw from four to ten 
he hath a chance. though they are ac- 
counted the worlt chances on the Dice, 
as ſeven 1s reputed the belt andeaſficſt 
Main to be flung ; thus it is inteight or 
ſix, if either of them be the Mair, and 
the Caſter throw either tour, five,ſeven, 
nine, or ten, this 1s his chance, which 
if he throw firſt, he wins, otherwiſe 
loſeth ; it he throw twelve to eight, or 
{ix or the ſame Caſt with the 14air, he 
wins ; but if Ames-Ace or Deuce-Ace 
to all he loſeth ; or if twelve when the 
Main 1s either five or nine. Here note, 
that nothing Nzcks five but five, nor no- 
thing nine but nine. 

Four and Frve to Seven 1s judged to 
have the worlt on't, becauſe Four 
(called by the Tribe of Nickers little 
Dick-Fiſher) and Five have but two 
chances, Trey Ace and two Deuces , 
or Trey Deuce and Quater Ace, where- 
as Seven hath three Chances, Cinque 
Deuce, Six Ace, and Quater Trey; 
1n like condition 1s nine and ten, ha- 
ving but two chances,f1x trey, cinque 
and quater, or fix quater and two 
CInques. 

Now 
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Now ſix and eight one would think 
ſhould admit of no difference in advan- 
tage with ſeven, but if you will rightly 
conlider the caſe , and be ſo vain to 
make trial thereof, you will find a great 
advantage in ſeven over f1x and eight. 
How can that be you will ſay, hath not 
11x,ſeven and eight eight equal chances ? 
For example, in fix , quater deuce, 
cinque Ace, and two Treys; in eight,{tx 
deuce,cinque trey, and two quaters, and 
hath not ſeven three as aforeſaid ? It is 


confeſt 5 but pray conſider the diſad- 
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vantage 1n the doublets, two treys and | 


two quaters, and you will find that {1x 
deuce 1s ſooner thrown than two qua- 
ters, and ſo conſequently cinque Ace or 
quater deuce ſooner than two treys : 
| ſaw an old Rook once take up a 
young tcllow in a Tavern, upon this 
very {core : the bargain was made that 
the Rook ſhould have ſeven always 
and the young Gentleman {ix, and 
throw continually 3 agreed to play 
they went, the Rook got the firſt day 
ten pound, the next day the like ſum ; 
and ſo for fix days together lofing 1n all 
threeſcore pounds 3 notwithſtanding 

rac 


Df Þasrard. 
the Gentleman, I am confident, had 
{quare Dice, and threw them always 
himſelf. And farther to confirm w'1at 
I alledg'd before, not only this Rook, 
but many more have told me that they 
delir'd no greater advantage than to 
have ſeven always and the Caſter to 
have fix. Here note, it 1s the optaton 
of moſt that at the firſt throw the Galter 
hath the worſt on't. 

Certainly Hazzard 1s the molt be- 
witching Game that 1s plaid on the 
Dice; for when a man begins to play 
he knows not when to leave off ; and 
having once accuſtom'd himſelt to play 
at Hazzard he hardly ever after minds 
_ anythingellſe. I have ſeen an old man 
about the Age of Seventy play at an 
Ordinary when his own eyes were ſo 
defective, that he was forced to help 
them with a pair of Spectacles; and 
having an opportunity one day to 
ſpeak to him, How a man of his years 
could be fo vain and boyiſh (till to mind 
play ; inſiſting withall upon the folly 
of that action to hazzard his money 
when he had not {fight enough remain- 


ing to diſcern whether he had won or 
loſt ; 
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loſt ; beſides Sir, ſaid T, you cannot 
but hear how you are derided every 
time you come to the Ordinary ; one 
ſays, here comes he that cannot reſt 
quiet, but will cry without the rattle of 
the Dice 3 another cries, certainly ſuch 
a one plays by the car; for he cannot 
ke to play. Let them talk what they 
will, faid the Gentleman, I cannot help 
it, [ have been for above forty years 
ſo us'd to play, that ſhould I leave it 

off now, I were as good ſtop thoſe I{- 

ſues about me . which have been in- 

ſtrumental in the preſervation of my lite 

to this length of time. 

To conclude, happy is he that having 
been much inclined to this time-ſpend- 
ing-money-walting Game , hath took 
up in time, and reſolved for the future 
never to be concerned with it more;but 
more happy 1s he that hath never heard 
the name thereof. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


The Art and Myſtery of RIDING, 
Whether the Great-Horſe or any other. 


Riding, I think it requiſite to 
treat of the taming of a young Colt: 
In order thereunto, obſerve, that after 
your Colt hath been eight or ten days 
at home, and is reduced to that familia- 
rity that he will indure currying with- 
out ſhowing averſion thereunto , and 
will ſuffer his Keeper to handle and 
ſtroke him 1n what part of the body he 
thinketh beſt, then it is time to offer 
him. the Saddle ; firſt laying it 1in the 
Manger that he may ſmell to it, and 
thereby grow acquainted with it, uſing 
all other means that he may not be 
afraid either at the ſight thereof or at 
the noiſe of the Stirrops. Having gently 
put on the Saddle, take a ſweet watring 
Trench waſht and anointed with Honey 
and Salt, and ſo place it in his mouth, 
that it may hang directly about his 
Tuſh, 


S an Introduction to the Art of 
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Tuſh, ſomewhat leaning thereon : ha- 
ving ſo done, which muſt be in a morn- 
ing after dreſſing, then lead him out 
in your hand and water him abroad, 
then bring him in, and after he hath 
ſtood rein'd a little upon his Trench 
an hour or thereabout, then un- 
bridle and unſaddle him, and give 
him liberty to feed till Evening, and 
then do as before; having cheriſhed 
him, dreſs and cloath him for the 
night. 

The next day do as you did before, 
and after that put on him a ſtrong Muſ- 
role, or {harp Cavezan and Martingal, 
which you muſt buckle at that length, 
that he may only feel it when he jerketh 
up his head ; then lead him forth into 
ſome new plow'd land or ſoft ground, 
and there having made him trot a good 


while about in your handto take him ott 


from wantonneſs and wild tricks, offer 
to mount, which if he refuic, then trot 
him again in your hand, then put your 
foot in the Stirrup, and mount halt way 
and diſmount again ; if he ſeem diltalted 
at it, about with him again, and Jet 
him not want corre&tion 3 but it * 

; take 
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take it patiently, cheriſh him, and place 
your ſelf in the Saddle, but ſtay therea 
very little while, then cheriſh him a- 
gain and give him bread or graſs to 
teed on; then having ſeen all things fit 
and ſtrong without offence to your {elf 
and Horſe, remount him, placing your 
{elf even in the Saddle, carrying your 
Rod inoffenſively to his cyc, then let I © 
ſome perſon having in his hand the I 
Chaff-halter, lead him a little way, then £ 4 
make him ſtand, and having cher:!ht I 
him, let him forward again, do this fe- © 
ven or Eight times, or ſo often til] you Nj 
have brought him of his own accord to IV 
go forward , then muſt you ſtay and Jn 
cheriſh him, and having brought him 
home,alight gently, then dreſs and feed || 
him well. W 
Obſerve this courſe every day till Jn 
you have brought him to trot, which Jt 
will be but three at the moſt, if you Jo! 
obſerve to make him followſome other Þy 
Horfman, ſtopping him now and then JW 
gently, and then making him go for- Ju 
ward, remembring his ſealonable che- 
riſhings, and not forgetting his due ſt 
corrections as often as you find him fro- 


ward 


Df Riding. 
ward and rebellious; and when you 
ride him abroad, retura not the ſame 


way home,that you may make him take , 


all wavs indifferently : and by theſe 
obſervations you will bring him to un- 
derſtand your wiil and purpoſe in leſs 


than a tortnights time. 


Having brought your Horſe to re- 
ccive you to his back, trot foreright, 
ſtop and tetire with patience and obe- 
dience , be never unmindful of your 
Helps, correFions and cheriſhings, which 
conſiſt 1n the Voice, Bridle, Roa, Calves 
of the Legs, and Sprrs 3 the Jaſt of 
which is chief for correction, which 
muſt not be done faintly but ſharply 
when occaſion {hall require tt. 

Cheriſhings may be comprchended 
within three heads, the Voice delivered 
ſmoothly and lovingly, as ſo, ſo boy, ſo 3 
then the hand by mpeg him cently 
on the neck or buttock : laltly the Rod 
by rubbing him therewith upov' the 
Withers or the Main, in which he very 
much delights. 

The next that you axe to regard, 15 
the Mulrole or Cavezan and Martin- 
vale; this 1s an excellent Guile to a 

N wells 
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well-diſpoſed Horſe for ſetting of his 
head in due place, forming of his Rein, 
- and making him appear lovely to the 
eye of the Spectator z and withall this 
1s a ſharp correCtion when a Horſe yerk. 
eth out his Noſe, diſorders his head, 
or endeavours to run away with his 
Rider. 

The manner of placing it, is thus : let 
it hang ſomewhat low, and reſt upon 
the tender griflel of the Horſes noſe, 
that he may be the more ſenſible of 
correction; and let it not be (trait, 
but looſe, whereby the. Horſe may 
feel, upon the yeelding in of his head, 
how the offence gocth; from and by 
that means be made ſen{ible, that his 
Own | diſorder was his only puniſh- 
ment. 

You muſt carefully obſerve how 
you win your Horſes head, and by 
thoſe degrees bring his Martingale 
ſtraighter and ſtraighter, ſo as the 
horſe may ever have a gentle feeling 
of the ſame, and no more, till his 
head be brought to its txue perfecti- 
on, anc there ſtay. 


When you' have brought your horle 
to 
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to ſome certainty of Rein, and will 
Trot forth-right, then bring him to 
the treading forth of the large rings. 
It your horſes nature be floathful and 
dull, yet ſtrong-trot him firſt in ſome 
new plow'd field ; but if agil, and of 
a fiery ſpirit, then trot him in ſome 
ſandy ground, and there mark out a 
ſpacious large ring, about a hundred 
ces in circumference. Having walkt 
im about 1t on the right ſeven or 
eight times, you muſt then by a lit- 
tle ſtraitning of your right Rein, and 
laying. the calf of your left leg to his 
ſide, making a half circle within your 
ring, upon your right hand: down to 
the center thereof, and then by ſtrait- 
ning a little your left Rein, and lay- 
ing the calf of your right leg to his 
ſide, making another ſemi-circle to 
your left hand from the center to 
the outmoſt verge; which two Sem1- 
circles contrary turned, will make a 
rte& Roman $ within the ring; then 
poor your firſt large circumfer- 
ence, walk your horſe about in your 
left hanG, as oft as you did on your 
rightz and then change within your 
N 2 ring 
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ring as you d1d before, to your right 
hand again 3 and then trot him firſt 
on the right hand, then on the left, 

as long as you ſhall think conveni- 
ent, either one, two, or three hours, 
to perfect him in this Ieflons; and this 
muſi be done every rormag and 
evemnyg ton, if you itm1d your horſe 
floath&:l and duil; othcrife Ou 
need not take {Oo much pains vith 
I1m. 

Having taught him to trot the large 
rings perfectly, which will not require 
above four or five days; then 1n the 
ſame manner and changes make him 
gallop the ſame rings, making him 
take up his feet ſo truly and loftily, 
that no falſhood may be perceived in 

his ſtroke, but that his inward feet 
_ play before his outward, and each of 
2 {ide follow the other io cxactly, 
that his gallop may appear the beſt 
grace of all his motions. 

Here note: You mult not enter him 
all at once to gallop this great ring, 
but by degrees; firſt a quarter, then 
a half quarter, exc. ever remembring, 
not to force him into it with the 
ſpur, 
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ſpur, but by the lightnes and cheer- 


fulneſs of your body let him pals of 


his own accord into a gallop. 

Helps, correCtions, and cheriſhings 
in the ring-turn, arc as afore'aid, the 
elevation of the voice, and the threat- 
ning of the rod, and ttraitning of me 
bridle, are good helps, whick you muſt 
uſe as you mult the ſpur, rod and leg, 
for timely due correfions : neither 
mult you ever cheriſh without de- 
ſert. 

Having made your horſe gallop as 
well as trot the large ring, then teach 
him to ſtop fair, comely, and with- 
out danger, after this manner : Firſt, 
having cheriſht him, bring him into a 
ſwift trot forward about fifty paces ; 
then draw in your bridle-hand 
ſtraightly and ſuddenly, which will 
make him gather ' up his hinder aad 
fore-legs together , and thereby (tand 
ſtill: then eaſe your hand a little, 
that he may give backward : which 
if he doth, give him more liberty, 
and cheriſh him: having given a lit- 
tle reſpit, draw in your bridle-hand, 
and make him go back three or four 

N 3 PACES, 
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paces, at which if he ſtrike, inſtantly 


eaſe your hand, and draw 1t up a- 
eain, letting him come and go till he 
yeeld and go backward : but if he 
refuſe it, let ſome perſon ſtanding by, 
put him back, and then cheriſh him, 
that he may know your intention, 
Thus every time you ſtop, make him 
retire, till you have perfected him in 
theſe two leflons at one time. 

Have a care that the ground be not 
ſlippery where you ſtop. but firm and 
hard, leſt the horſe apprehenſtve of 
the danger of falling, refuſe to ſtop 
as you would have him, 

When your horſe can ſtop well, 
and retire, you muſt then teach him 
ro advance before, when he ſtoppeth ; 
a leſſon that carrieth much grace and 
comelineſs thereinz it is performed 


in this manner: After you haveſtop- 


ped your horſe without giving your 
hand any eaſe, lay the 6” 14 of both 
your legs hard to his ſides, ſhakin 
your Rod, and crying, Up, »p; which 
though he underſtand not at firſt, yet 
by frequent practice, with helps, che- 
riſhings, and corrections as aforeſaid, 

he 
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he will come to underſtand your 
meaning. But be ſure you look nar- 
rowly to the comelincls of the ad- 
vancing, Which coafilts in taking up 
lis legs both even together, bending 
them mward to his body; next, his 
advance muſt not be too high, for 
tear of his coming over upon you; but 
let him couch his k:inder-loins cloſe 
to the ground, but by no means ſut- 
fer him to ſprawl or paw with his 
feet forward. Laſtly, he muſt not ad- 
vance for his own pleaſure (for that 
is a great fault ) but for yours, ac- 
cording to your will and command. 

IF in advancing he riſe too high, 
ready to come over, or ſprawl, or paw; 
give him not only your ſpurrs both 
together, but laſh him twice or thrice 
with your Rod between his ears, ani 
it he advanceth of his own accord, 
then jerk him over the knecs, doing 
ſo as oftcn as he commits thoſe 
faults. 

Now the uſe of advancing is this; 
it not only graccth all his other leſ- 
ſons, but makes his body agil and 
nimble, and fits him for ready turn- 
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ing ; it 1s moſt uſed at ſtopping, and 
then very gracefully. 

In the next place you muſt teach 
your horſe to yerk out behind, after 
this manner: As ſoon as you have 
made him [top,” preſently give him a 
good jerk under his belly, near his 
flank, which will make him under- 
ſtand you in time, though not pre- 
ſcatly. At firſt doing, cheriſh him 
much, and having let him pawſe, make 
him do it again, till he will do it as 
often as you will have him: but with- 
all, look to the comelinels of his yerk- 
ng, for it 1s not graceful for him to 

erk out his hinder- -legs till his fore- 
legs be above the ground 3 and ſee 

that he yerk nor one leg farther out 
t17 a the other, but both even toge- 

"cr, and not too high, or one leg 
out whilſt the other 1s on the 
gronnd, 

Helps in yerking, are the conſtant 
ſtaying of his mouth on the bridle, 
the ſtroke of the Rod under his belly, 
or a gentle touch thereof on his 
Rump. 

If he refuſe to yerk, or doth it 
4 diſor- 
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diſorderly, then a ſingle ſpur on that 
ſide that is faulty; and laſtly, contt- 
nual diſeaſing him till he hath done 
it, 

Now to teach him to turn readily 
on both hands, 1s firſt to bring his 
large rings into a narrower compals, 
that is about four yards in circum- 
ference, walking your horle therein 
with all gentleneſs, and at his own 
pleaſure , till he 1s acquainted there- 
with: After this, carry your bridle- 
hand conſtant, and ſomewhat ſtraight, 
the outmoſt Rein ſtraighter than the 
inmoſt, making the horle rather look 
from the ring, than into 1t3 and thus 
trot him about, firſt on the one fide, 
than on the other, making your chan- 
zes as aforeſaid. Thus excrciſe him 
an hour and half, then ſtop and make 
him advance three or four times to- 
gether, then retire im an even line, 
afterwards ſtand till and cherith him: 
Having pawſed a while to recover 
breath, exerciſe him as aforeſaid , ſtill 
endeavouring to bring his trot to all 
the ſwittnel(s and loftine(s potlible, ma- 
king him do his changes roundly and 

readily, 
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readily, and cauſing him to lap his 
outmolt leg ſo much over his inmo(t 
leg, that he may cover it more than 
a foot over: and thus exerciſe him 
ſeven or eight days, every morning at 
leaſt three hours, and ſuffer him only 
to practice his former le{lons once in 
a morning; in this manner you teach 
your wot three leſſons together, the 
Terra a Terra, the Incaualere, and the 
Chambletta. 

The turn Terra a Terr inthe outmoſt 
circle of the (traight ring, and the 7»- 
cavalere and Chambletta 1n the chan- 
ges, wherein he 1s forced to lap one 
leg over another, or elſe to lift up the 
inmoſlt leg from the ground, whilſt he}; 
brings the outmoſt over it : This lel-FÞp], 
ſon 1s ſo difficult, that a compleatÞgf 
Horſeman ſhould think his horſe hath; 
never perfectly learn'd itz and there-Fhis 
fore he muſt continually practice hishir 
horſe in trading, trotting, and gallop- | 
ing theſe narrow rings; and fromſlef 
thence to paſs them about in ground-ſhg, 
ſalts, as from taking up his fore-legsyq 
from the ground both together, and; 


bringing his hinder feet in their pag of 
an 
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S || and ſo paſling the Ring as often as the 
t | ſtrength of your horſe and your own 
n | reaſon will allow of. 
n | Thus you ſee the perfecting your 
it F horſe in the large Ring will cally in- 
y I troduce him into the knowledg of 
a Þ the ſtraight Ring, and that brings him 
h (to tura perfectly, and ſtopping begets 
e Fretiring, and retiring advancing, 
ej Haying brought your horſe to this 
perfection, take off his Muſrole and 
lt I Trench, and in their ſtead put on his 
n- head a geatle Cavezar, in ſuch manner 
n- that it lye on the tender griflel of his 
ne Ynoſe ſomewhat near the upper part 
he of his noſtrils; put in his mouth 
hefja ſweet ſmooth cannon-bit, with a 
cl-Wplain watering chain, the cheek bein 
-atYot a large fize, let the Kirble be thick, 
thJround and large, hanging loolly upon 
re-Fhis neather lip, ſo that it may entice 
hisJhim to play therewith, 
2P-} Having ſo done, mount, caſting the 
omflett rein of your Cavezar over the 
ad-Jhorſes right ſhoulder, and bear it with 
eghyour thumb with the reins of the Bit 
ndJin your left hand; let the right reins 
Ce,fof the Cavezary be calt over his lefr 
nd ſhoul- 
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ſhoulder, and bear it with your Rod in 
your hand, and ſo trot him forth the 
firſt morning about two miles in the 
high-way, making him now and then 
ſtop and retire, and gather up his head 
in 1ts due place; the next day bring 
him to his former large Rings, and per- 
fe&t him therein with the Bit as you did 
with the Snaffle in all the foregoing leſ- 
ſons, which is more eaſily done by rea- 
ſon the Bit is of better command and of 
ſharper correction. 

The next thing we (hall ſpeak of ( to 
avoid every thing that 1s not very per- 
tinent to our purpoſe) 15 the Tarning- 
Poſt, which muſt be ſmooth and ſtrong, 
and very well fixt in the center of 
the ſtraight Ring , then cauſing ſome 
perſon to ſtand at the Poſt, give him 
the right rein of your Cavezar to hold 
about the Poſt, and fo walk or trot 
your horſe about the ſame as oft as 
you think fit on your right hand; then 
change your right rein for your left, 
and .do as before; continue thus do- 


1ng till your horſe be perfeCt in every 


turn. Having ſo done, teach him to 
manage (the proper poſture for a 
: {word, 
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ſword ) which is thus performed: Cauſe 
two Rods to be prickt in the earth, 
at what diſtance 'as you ſhall think 
fit from one another; then walk your 
horſe in a ſtraight ring about the firſt 
on your right hand, paſſing him in an 
even furrow down to the other Rod, 
and walk about that alſo in a narrow 
Ring on 'your left hand, then thruſt 
him 1nto a gentle gallop down the 
even furrow, till you come to the firſt 
Rod, and there make him ſtop ( as it 
were ) and advance without pawſe or 
intermiſſion of time ; thruſt him for- 
ward again, beat the turn Terra a Terra 
about on your right hand ; then gal- 
lop forth right to the other Rod, and 
in the ſame manner beat the turn a- 
bout on the left hand; do this as 
often as you ſhall think convenient : 
Though there are many forts of Ma- 
nages, yet I hold but two neceſſary 
and uſeful , and that 1s this already 
deſcribed, called Terra a Terra, and 1n- 
cavalere or Chambletta, dilcourſed a- 
fore-going. As for the Career, I need 
not Peak much thereof; only this, 
when you run him forth-right art full 

ſpced, 
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ſpeed, Rtop him quickly, ſaddenly, 
firm and clole on his buttock, and 
mark that you make not your Career 
too long,, nor too ſhort; the one 
weakens, and the other hinders the 
diſcovery of his true wind and cou- 
rage; therefore let not the length of 
your Career extend above ſtx-fcore 
yards; and be fure you give him 
ſome little warning by your bridle- 
hand, before you ſtart him, and then 
ſtop him firmly and ſtrongly. 


Thus much for the Waz-Horlſe or 
great Saddle. 


of 


of 
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Of the Horſe of Pleaſure. 


F you will make your Horſe to bound 
aloft, you muſt firſt trot him about 
ſixteen yards, then ſtop him, and when 
he hath advanced twice, ſtreigthen a 
little your Bridle-hand, and then give 
him the even ſtroke of both your ſpurs 
together hard, which at firſt will only 
amaze him, but if he have good mettle 
and courage, he will at length rite from 
the ground by often doing it ; if he 
doth it, though bur little, cheriſh him 
very much, then let him pauſe and give 
him your ſpyrs again, and if he adts ac- 
cording to your deſire, cheriſh him a- 
gain, make him do thus three or four 
times a day, till he 1s fo perfect that he 
will do it at any time at your ſpurs 
command. 
Next, teach him to corvet thus ; hol- 
low the ground a Horſe's length, where 
two walls join together, then place a 


[trong ſmooth Poſt by the fide of the 


_ hol- 
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hollowneſs of a Horlſe's length likewiſe 
from the wall,then over againſt the Poſt 
faſten an iron ring at the wall; this done, 
ride your Horſe into the hollow place, 
and faſten one of the Reins of the Ca- 
vezan to the Rinz, and the other about 
the Poſt; then having hrlt cheriſhed 
your Horſe ) maxe him advance by the 
help of the calves of your legs, twice 
or thrice together, then let him pauſe ; 
after this ( cheriſhing him again ) ad- 
vance him half a {core times together, 

and daily encreaſe his advancings, eill 
you perceive he hath got 1uch a habit 
therein, that he will by no means 20 
forward, but keeping his ground cer- 
tain advance both before and behind of 
an equal height, and keep juſt and cer- 
tain time with the motions of your legs ; 

and if he raiſe his hinder legs not high 
enough, you mult have ſome body be- 
hind, who having a rod, muſt gently 
jerk him on the fillets, to make him 
raiſe his hinder parts. By taking this 
courſe, in a few day's vou will ſo teach 
your Horſe to corvs t, that without any 
helps at any tim« a 1d Fac you may 


make him corvet at ty our plca(ure. 
I nced 
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I need not ſpeak of the Capr iole, tince 
it is the ſame manner of motion as the 
Corvet, only it is done forward, gain- 
ing ground | in the alt, railing his hin- 
der parts as high or higher then the 
foremolt. 

If you would have your Horle go 
ſide-long on any hand, you muſt draw 
up your bridle-hand ſtraight, and if 
you own have him go on the right 
hand, lay your Icft rcin cloſe to Ks 
neck, and the calf of your leg cloſe to 
his fide,making him put h1s Ictt cg OVe! 
his right, then turning your ro back 
ward, gently jerkinz him on the lett 
hinder thigh,make him | bring his hinder 
parts to the right {ide allo, and ſtand in 
an even line as at the firlt, then make 
him remove his fore-varts more than 
before, ſo that he may as it were cro!s 
over the cven line, aud then make him 
bring his hinder part aiter, and icand in 
an even hace again, and this do titl by 
practice he will move his fore-parts an.l 
hinder parts both togethur,an! £09 itar- 
long as tar as you pleaſe x and 1t you 
would have him o0 ON the Jett hand, 
do as bctorc. 
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To conclude, theſe are the moſt ma- 
terial Leſlons requiſi te to be taught 
any Horſe whatever, either for ſervice 
or pleaſure, which if taught your Horſe 
with care and patience, you may con- 
clude your Horle perteft and compleat. 
But be ſure you oblerve this, that what- 
ſoever Leflon your Horſe 1s molt 1m- 
pertect in, with that Leffon ever when 
you ride begin and end with 1t ; repeat- 
ing every one Over, more Or Ie, Iſt 
want of uſe breed forgerfulneſs, and 
forgetfulneſs abſolute ignorance. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of RACING. 


OR the compleating a Gentle- 

mans delight in the Art of &:cing, 

he is to take ſpecial cognizance of thele 
ſub©quent Rules and Orders. 

Fir{t, He 1s to conſider whit 1s the moſt 
convement time to take his Horſe from] r 
grals, which 1s about Burtzolomew-tide,f 1 
the day being dry, tair, and ple: xant; > 
as ſo011 as he 15 taken up, let him ler hin 


{ſtand 
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ſtand all that night in ſome convenient 
dry place toempty his body ; the next 
day put him into a ſtable, and feed him 
with wheat-ſtraw, but no longer ; for 
though the Rule be good in taking up 
Horſes bellies after this manner, yet f 
you exceed your time in ſo doing, this 
ſtraw will ſtraigthen his guts, heat his 
Iiver,. and hurt his blood ; therefore 
what you want in ſtraw let it be fup- 
plied by riding him forth to water 
morning and evening, airings, and 0- 
ther moderate exerciſe. And for his 
food, let it be good old ſweet Hay, 
and clothe him according to the wea- 
ther and temper of his body; for as 
the year grows colder , and thereby 
you find his hair rife and ſtare about 
his neck, flanks,or other parts, then add 
a woollen cloth, or more if need re- 
quire, till his hair fall ſmooth. Where 
note, That a rough coat ſhews want of 
cloth, and a ſmooth coat cloth encugh. 
A Race-horle ought to be dreſt in his 
reſting days twice a day,before his mor- 
ning and evening waterings 3 an mult 
be - Zap after this manner : Curry him 
O 2 from 


from the tips of his ears to the ſetting 
on of his. tail, all his body entwely o0- 
ver with an Iron-Comb, his legs under 
the knees aud gambrels excepted ; then 
duſt him and curry him high agata all 
over with a round bruſh of briſtles, 
then duſt him the ſecond time, and rub 
all the looſe hair off with your hands 
dipt 1n fair water, and contume. rub- 
bing till he 1s as dry as at firſt, then rub 
'every part of him with a hair- cloth, and 
laſtly rub him all over with a white 
linncn cloth ; then pick his eyes,nultrils, 
ſheath, cods, tuel, and feet very clean, 
then cloa-h him and ſtop him round 
with wiiys. 

There is no better water for a Race- 
horſe, then a running River or clear 
Spring, about a mie ana halt from the 
ſtable, near ſome level ground, where 
you may gallop him afterwards, having 
ſcop'd him alittle, bring him to the wa- 
ter again, then icope him and bring him 
again, ſo oftcn ti]] he refuſe to drink 
more for that time; after this, walk him 
home. clothe and ſtop him up round 
with grear ſoit wiſps, and haviag ſtood 
an ha upon the bridle, {ccd him with 

{wee 
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ſweet ſound Oats, either dryed by age 
Or art: It your horſe be low of fleſh, 
or harh a bad ſtomach, add one third 
of Butus to two parts of Oats, and that 
will recover both, 

The next food you ſhall give him 
{hall be better and ſtronger, and it 1s 
bread, which you muſt make after this 
manner : take two buſhels of beans, and 
one of whcat, and grind them together, 
then boult through a tine Range the 
quantity of half a buſhel of pure meal, 
and bake it in three loaves, and the 
re(t ſift through a Meal-fteve,and knead 
It with water and good {tore of barm, 
and bake it in great loaves ; with the 
courlcr bread feed your Runner 1n his 
reſting days, and with the finer againſt 
the days of his exerciſe and greatelt la- 
bour. 

The times of his feeding, upon the 
days of his reſt, muſt be after his com- 
ming from water in the morning, an 
hour after mid-day, after his evening 
watering, and at ten a clock at night 3 
but upon his labouring days, two hours 
after he is throughly cold, outwardly 


and inwardly, afterwards as aforeſaid. 
O 3 . Let 
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Let his Hay be dry and ſhort ; if it be 
ſweet no matter how courſe it is, for if 
It be rough it will ſcowre his teeth. As 
for the proportion of his food, I need 
not preſcribe a quantity, ſince you muſt 
allow him according to the goodneſs 
and badneſs of his ſtomach. 

His exerciſe ought to be thrice a 
week, and it muſt be more or leſs ac- 
cording to the condition of his body ; 
for if it be foul, exerciſe him moderate- 
ly to break his greaſe; if clean, you 
may do as you think fit, having a care 
that you diſcourage him not, nor abate 
h's mettle; and after every exerciſe give 
him that night, or the next morning, a 


. ſcouring; the beſt I know to purge a 


Horſe from a!l greaſe,glut,or filth what- 
ever, 1s this, take three ounces of Anni- 
ſceds, fix drams of Cumminleeds, a dram 
and halt of Cathamus, two drams of 
Fen-greek-ſ{ced, and of Brimſtone an 
ounce and half; beat all theſe to a fhne 
powder, and (carſe them, then take of 
Sallet-oy] ſomewhat more than a pint, 
a pound ain.! hit of Honey, and a pot- 
tle of white Wine, then with Hne white 
Meal knead it well into a ſtrong paſte, 
and 
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and keep it by you, it will laſt a long 


time 3 when you uſe it, diflolve a ball 
thereot in a Pail of fair water, and give 
it him to drink after excrcile, in the 
dark, leſt diſcolouring the water, 
the Horſe refuſe to drink. This 1s an 
excellent ſcouring, an4 a remedy for 
all internal diſtempers. 

Now after exciciſe, cool him a little 
abroad before you bring him home, 
then houſe him and litter him well, rub- 
bing him with dry clothes till there be 
never a wet hair about him, then clothe 
and wiſp him round. 

Here note, before you air your Horſe, 
it will be requiſite, to break a raw Egg 
into his mouth, for it will add to his 
wind. It he be fat, air him before Sun- 
riſe and after Sun-ſet; but if lean, let 
him have as much comfort of the Sun 
as you can. Courling in his clothes ſome- 
times to make him {weat 1s not 1rrequ1- 
lite,fo it be moderatcly done; but when 
without his clothes, let it be ſharp a1 
ſwift. Let his body be empty betore 
he courſe ; and to waſh his tongue and 
noſtrils with Vinegar, or to pls in. h's 
mouth e're you back him, is wholefom 3 
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having courſt him, clothe him, after 
he hath taken breath,and ride him home 
gently. 

To be ſhort, what 1s here defective 
in the right ordering ot a Racc-horſe, 
vour own judgments may calily ſupply. 
All that you have to do, 1s to be care- 
ful when to take him up, how to clothe 
him and G&refs him, when and how to 
fecd and water, what and how much 
exerciſe 1s requiſite cither by airing or 
by courſing, and his ordering after ex- 
creiſe, and what ſcowrings are moſt re- 
Quilite 3 and that I may add a little 
more to your knowledg, and conclude 
this ſubject, take theſe general Rules 


 an{4 Inſtructions. 


1. Couric not your Horſe hard at 
Icaſt four or five days before you run 
verur match, leſt the foarneſs of his 
ji.nbs abate his ſpecd. - 

2.©5xccpt your Horle be a foul feeder 

muzzle him not above two or three 
1'its before his match, and the night 
bt c his bloody courſes, 

3. As you give your Horle gentle 
courſes, give him (harp ones too, that 


hc may as well find comfort as diſplea- 


ſure thereon. 4. Upon 
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4. Upon the. match-day let your 
Horſe be empty, and' that he take his 
reſt undiſturbed till you lead him our. 
5. Shoo your Horle ever a day before 
you run him, then the pain of the Ham- 
mers knocks may be out of his feet. 

6. Saddle your Horſe on the Race- 
day in the (table before you lead him 
forth, and hx both the Pannel and the 
Girths to his back and f1des with Shoo- 
makers wax, to prevent all dangers. 

7. Lead your horſe to his courſe 
with all gentleneſs, and give him leave 
to ſmell to other horſes dung,that therc- 
by he may be enticed to ſtole and emp- 
ty his body as he goes. 

8. Laſtly, When you come to the 
place where you muſt (tart, firſt rub his 
limbs well,then uncloath him, then take 
his back, and the word given, ſtart him 
with all gentleneſs and quietneſs that 
may, leſt doing any thing rathly, you 
choak him in his own win. 

A Race-horle ought to have all the 
fineſt ſhapes that may be, but above all 
things he muſt be nimble, quick, and 
hery, apt to fly with the Ieatt motion. 
Long ſhapes are tolerably good, for 
though 
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. though they ſhew weaknels, yet they 
aſſure ſudden ſpeed. The beſt horſe 
for this uſe 1s the Arabian Barbary, or 
his Baſtard ; not but Gerrets are good, 
but the Tyrks much better. 

Having laid you down all theſe ad- 
vantages for ordering your Racer, from 
his taking up,to the day of his running, 
I hope you will make ſuch good ule of 
them, that if upon an equal match you 
ſhould lay your money on the heels of 
your horſe thus ordered, he (hall be fo 
far from kicking away his maſters ſtake, 
that the nimblenels of his feet ſhall make 
it double. _ 

I might here inſert the many ſubtil- 
ties and tricks there are uſed in making 
a Match, the craft of the Betters, with 
the knavery of the Riders, but that 
they are now too generally known by 
the woful experience of too many Ra- 
cing-loſers. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL. 


Of ARCHERY. 


 Rebery, as 1t1s a recreation, ſo it 
hath been heretofore, and is ſtill 
in ſome parts of the world very ule. 
ful in military affairs, but now quite 
laid aſide by Exgliſh men for fighting, 
there being found out more dextrous 
and ſpeedy ways to kill and deſtroy 
one another. 

Yet it is not ſo laid aſide, but that it 
is uſed by ſome for paſtime, either at 
Buts or Rovers, and ſhould not be for- 
gotten by Citizens, as appears by the 
continuance of that ancient cuſtom 
for every Lord Mayor to ſee the prize 
performed by ſhooting annually with 
the pound Arrow. 

Certainly this ſhooting 1n the long 
Bow is very healthful for the body, by 
extending the limbs, and making them 
pliant 3 and it hath been necellary for 
a Commonwealth, in the defence and 
preſcryation of the Conntry ; but ſince 

It 
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it 1s ſo little uſed now adays, I ſhall 
abreviate my diſcourſe, 

There are the(c Rules to be obſerved 
for ſhooting in the Long-bow. 

Firſt, He muſt have a good eye to 
behold and diſcern his mark ; and 
knowing-judgment to underitand the 
diſtance of ground, to take the true 
advantage of a ſide-wind, and to know 
in. what compaſs his Arrow muſt fly ; 
and a quick dexterity, to give his ſhaft 
a {trong, ſharp, and ſudden looſe. 

Secondly, He muſt in the action it 
ſelf ſtand fair and upright with his bo- 
dy; his Ilcft foot a convenient ſtride 
before his right , both his hams {tiff, 
his left arm holding his bow in the 
mid(t, ſrretcht ſtrait out, and his right 
arm with his firſt three fingers and his 
thumb drawing the ſtring to his right 
car, the notch of his Arrow reſting be- 
tween his fore-ftinger and middle-tin- 
ger of his right hand, and the ſteel of 
his Arrow below the feathers upon the 
middle knuckle of his fore-finger on his 
left hand ; he ſhall draw his Arrow 
cloſe up to the head, and deliver on 
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the inſtant, without hanging on the 
ſtring. 

The beft Bow 1s either Spaniſh or 
Engliſh Yew; the beſt Shaft is of Burch, 
Sugar-chelt, or Brazel, and the beſt 
feathers gray or white. 

There are three Marks to ſhoot at, 
Buts, Pricks, or Rovers. 

The firſt is a level mark, and there- 
fore you muſt have a ſtrong Arrow 
with a broad feather. 

The ſecond is a mark of ſome com- 
paſs, yet moſt certain in the diſtance, 
therefore you mult have nimble ſtrong 
Arrows, with a midle feather, all of 
one weight and flying. 

The laſt, whiehi 15 the Rover, 18 un- 
certain, ſometimes longer, ſometimes 
ſharper, and therefore requires Arrows 
lighter or heavier, accorcing to the 
diſtance of ſhooting. 

It you want trength, by debilitats- 
on th the Arm or Back, vou may reap 
the ſame pleaſure by uling the Cro(s- 
bow, with which you may fhoot at 
Buts, Pricks, Or Kovers. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL. 


Of Cock-Fighting. 


Cheer is a ſport or paſtime. ſo full 
of delight and pleaſure, that I 
know not any Game in that reſpect is 
to be preferred before it, and ſince the 
Fighting-Cock hath gain'd ſo great an 
eſtimation among the Gentry, 1n reſpect 
to this noble recreation I ſhall here pro- 
poſe it before all the other Games of 
which I have afore ſuccinctly. diſcour- 
ſed ; that therefore I may methodical- 
ly give inſtructions to ſuch as are un- 
experienced, and add more knowledg 
to ſuch who have already gain'd a com- 
petent proficiency in this plealing Art, 
I ſhall as briefly as I can give you infor- 
mation how you ſhall chuſe, breed, 
and diet the Fighting-Cock, with what 
choice ſecrets are thereunto belonging, 
1a order thus. 


of 
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Of the Choice of the Fighting-Cock. 


N the election of a Fighting-Cock 

there are four things principally to 
be conſidered, and they are Shape, Co- 
lour, Courage, and Sharp-heel. 

Firſt, as to his ſhape, you muſt not 
chuſe him neither too ſmall, nor too 
large 3 the firſt is weak and tedious in 
his fighting,and the other unweildy and 
not aCtive, and both very difficult to 
be matched ; wherefore the middle- 
ſiz'd Cock is the proper choice for your 
papa being eaſily matcht, and 1s 

oth ſtrong and nimble. 

His om. ought to be ſmall, with a 
quick large eye,and a ſtrong back, and 
(as Mr. Markham obſerves) mult be 
crookt and big at the ſetting on, and 
in colour ſaitable to the plume of his 
Feathers, whether black, yeliow or 
reddiſh, ec. The beam of his leg 
mult be very ſtrong, and according to 
his plume, Hog gray, or yellow, his 
Spurs rough, long, and ſharp, a htt!-: 
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bending and looking inward. 

Secondly, his Colour ought to be ej- 
ther gray, yellow, or red, with a 
black breaſt; not but that there are 
many other colour'd pyles very excel- 
lent good, which you muſt find out by 
practice and obſervation, but the three 
former by the experience of molt found 
ever the beſt, the pide pyle may pals 
indifferently, but the white and dun 
are rarely found good for any thing. 

Here note, That if your Cocks neck 
be inveſted with a ſcarlet complexion 
It 1s a ſign he 1s ſtrong, luſty and coura- 
g100s 5 ah on the contrary,if pale and 
wan, it denotes the Cock to be faint, 
and in health defective. 

Thirdly, you may know his courage 
by his proud upright ſtanding, and 
ſtately tread in walking, and if he 
croweth very frequently in the Pen, 
It 15 a couragious demonſtration. 

Fourthly and Ialtly, his narrow-heel 
or {harpneſs of heel is known no other- 
ways than by obſervation in fighting, 
and that is, when upon every riſing he 
ſo hits that he extracts blood from his 
opponent, gilding his Spurs continu- 

ally 
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ally and every blow threatning zmme- 
diate death to his adverſary. 

Here note, That it is the opinion of 
the beſt Cock-Maſters,that a ſharp-heel'd 
Cock though he be ſomewhat falſe, is 
better than a true | Cock with a dull 
heel; and the reaſon is this, the one 
fights long but ſeldom wounds , the 
other carrieth a heel ſo fatal that every 
moment produceth an expectation of 
the Battails conclufion 3 and though he 
1s not ſo hardy as to endure the utmoft 
hewing', ſo commonly there ts little 
occaſion for it,being a quick diſpatcher 
of his buſineſs ; now ſhould your Cock 

rove both hardy and narrow-heel'd, 
he is then the beſt Cock you can make 
choice of. 

To conclude, make your choice of 
ſuch a one that is of Shape ſtrong, of 
Colour good, of Yalour trus, and of 


Heel (harp and ready. 
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How to breed a Cock of the Game. 


Hatever you do, let your 
V Hen be of a good corhplexi- 


on, that is to ſay, rightly plumed, as 
black, brown, ſpeckt, gray, griflel, or 
yellowiſh ; theſe are the right and pro- 
per colours for a Hen of the Gamezand 
if ſhe be tufted on the crown it 1s {6 
much the better, for that argues cou- 
rage and reſolution, and if ſhe have 
the addition of weapons they conduce 
very much to her excellency. 

Let her body be large and well po- 
ked behind for the produQion of large 
Eggs; you will do well to obſerve 
how ſhe behaveth her ſelf to her Chic- 
kens, whether friendly or frowardly, 
and take eſpecial notice of her carria 
and deportment among other Hens, if 
ſhe will recetve abuſes from them with- 


out revenge, or (how any thing of Co- 


wardice,value her not, for you may al- 
ſure your ſelf her Chickens will be 
good for nothing. 


by 
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By the way take this obſervation, 
confirmed by the opinions of the beſt 
Cock-Maſters both ancient and modern, 
that a right Hen of the Game from a 
Dunghill-Cock will bring forth very 
good Chickens, but the beſt Cock from 
a Dunghill-Hen will never get a bird 
that's fit for the Game, where if you 
intend to have a good breed get per- 
feft Cocks for your perfect Hens. 

The beſt ſeaſon for breeding is from 
the encreaſe of the Moon in February, 
to the encreale of the ſame in March. 
Let her neſt be ſo placed that ſhe may 
not be diſturbed by the ſight of any 
other fowl, which frequently ſo raiſeth 
her choler-that the Eggs arc in greater 
danger ; let the compolure of her neſt 
be made of ſoft ſweet ſtraw, and let it 
ſtand in ſome warm place, for ſhe is a 
Bird that is very tender. 

The next thing that you are to ob- 
ſerve is, whether ſhe turn her Eggs of- 


tenor not, if ſhe 1s remiſs therein, you 


muſt ſupply her duty, but if ſhe fave 
you the labour,prize her more than or- 
dinary. And that ſhe may not ſtraggle 
too far from her Eggs being gon 
P 2 tec 
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ted to ſeek abroad for food, and fo 
cool her Eggs, it will be altogether ne- 
ceſſary for you to ſet by her ſuch ne- 
celſary food as you ſhall think fit with 
ſome fair water; and that ſhe may bathe 
and trim her ſelf at her pleaſure: in the 
place where ſhe fiteth let there be ſand, 
gravel and aſhes finely ſifted. 

The Hen hatcheth her Chickens 
commonly after one and twenty days; 


' obſerve in the hatching to take thoſe 


newly hatched, and wrapping them in 
wool keep them warm by a fire ſide till 
the reſt are diſcloſed; being all hatcht 
put them under the Hen, and be ſure 
to keep her warm, and ſuffer not your 
Hen and Chickens to ſtraggle abroad 
till they are above three weeks old ; 
and let the room wherein they walk 
be boarded, for all other Flours are 
either too moilt or too cold. 

Let their Walk be in ſome Graſs- 
court or Green-place, after they are a 
month old, that they may have the be- 
nefit of feeding on Worms, and now 
and then to ſcowre themſelves with 

. Graſs and Chick-weed, but be care- 
tul they come not near Puddles or 
filthy 
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filthy places, for they engender in 
birds of this nature venemous di- 
ſtempers, which commonly prove fa- 
tal; for the prevention of ſuch ma- 
ladies by way of antidote give them 
every morning before they range a- 
broad, the blades of Leeks chopt or 
minced ſmall and mingled among their 
uſual diet ; alfo it will be requiſite to 
perfume their room with burnt Peny- 
royal or Roſemary. 

Obſerve to take this courſe till their 
Sexes are diſtinguiſhable; as ſoon as 
the Comb or Wattels are diſcernable, 
or plainly viſible to the eye, cut them 
away, and anoint the ſore place with 
{weet butter, till itt be whole. The 
reaſons why their Combs or Wattles 
ſhould be cut fo ſoon, are theſe, Firſt 
if you let them grow till they arrive 
to their full bigneſs,and then cut them, 
there will follow a great flux of blood, 
and the leaſt loſs of blood in feather'd 
fowl is very dangerous ; it much, fre- 
quently mortal 3 moreover to let them 
grow thus cauſeth gouty thick heads, 
with great lumps 3 whereas if you 
take them off betime as aforeſard, 

P 3 they 
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they will have heads finely ſmall, 
ſmooth and {lender. 

The time of the ſeparation of the 
Cock-Chickens 15 when they begin to 
fight with and peck one another, till 
which time you may let them walk 
with the Hen promiſcuoully together, 
but afterwards let their Walks be a- 
part, and that Walk is beſt where he 
may ſecurely and privately enjoy his 
Hens without the diſturbance and an- 
noyance of other Cocks, for which 
purpoſe walks at Wind-mills, Water- 
mills, Grange-houſes, Lodges in Parks, 
and Coney-Warrens, are very good 
Walks, but that the later is ſomewhat 
dangerous, being too frequently haun- 
ted with Polecats, and: other ver- 
min. 

Let the place of feeding be as near 
as you can on ſoft dry ground, or on 
boards if the place be harder, as on 
paved earth, or floors plaiſter'd, it 
will ſo weaken and blunt their beaks, 
that they will be unable to hold 
faſt. 

Here note, That any white Corn 
15 good for a Cock in his Walk, __ 
0 
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ſo are white-bread folts ſteeped in 


drink, or man's urine, which will 
both ſcowre and cool them inwardly. 

Let not above three Hens walk 
with your Gock, for ſhould you ſat. 
fer more they will tread too much by 
reaſon of the heat of their nature, and 
by often treading they will conſ1me 
their ſtrength, and become {o debi- 
litated,that though they have courage 
enough, yet they have not ſtrength to 
perform their parts as they ought to 
do in a battel. 

Obſerve the crowing of your Chic- 
kens; if you find them crow too ſoon, 
that 1s before ſtx months old, or un- 
ſeaſonably , and that their crowing is 
clear and loud, fit them as ſoon as 


you can for the Pot or Spit, for they 


are infallible ſigns of cowardiſe and 
falſhood ; on the contrary the true 
and perfe&t Cock is long before he 
obtains his voice, and when he hath 
got it obſerves his hours with the belt 
judgment. 

Suffer not your Cock to fight a 
battel till he is compleat and per- 


fed in every member, and that 1s 
P 4 when 
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when he is two years old; for to | © 
fight him when his Spurs are but | t 
warts comparatively, is no ſign of | h 
diſcretion, for you may then proba- | 
bly know his valour and — but | 1 
you cannot know his worth and good- | 1 

] 

| 
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nels. 
In eſpecial manner take care that 
your Cocks rooſting-Perch be not too 
ſmall in the gripe, or ſo ill placed 
that he cannot fit without ſtradling, 
or if 1t be crooked it 18 bad, for by 
theſe means, a Cock will be uneven 
heel'd, and conſequently no good (tri- 
ker; and know that a Perch either ma- 
keth or marreth a Cock ; to remedy 
or prevent ſuch faults, is to have in 
FOR rooſt a row of little Perches a- 
out eight inches in length, and ten 
inches from the ground, that the Cock 
may with more facility aſcend, and 
being up, is forced to keep his legs 
near together; and here take notice 
of this maxim among(t the beſt Cock- 
breeders, That the Cock which is a 
cloſe ſitter, is ever a narrow ſtriker. 
Let the footſtool of the Perch be 
xound and ſmooth about the thickneſs 
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of a mans arm, or if you will have 
the belt form for a Perch, go viſit the 
houſes of the moſt skiltul Cock-ma- 
ſters, and from them all gather what 
is moſt neceſſary for your purpoſe by 


making inſpection into their feeding- 


pens and other places ; and let the 
_ underneath the Perch be ſoft, 

r otherwiſe when he leaps down, he 
will be apt on a rough and hard 
ground to hurt his feet, inlomuch 
that they will grow knotty and 


gouty. 
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Of dieting and ordering a Cock for 
Battel. 


N the dieting and ordering of a 

| Cock for Battail confiſteth all the 
ſubſtance of profit and pleaſure z and 
therefore your cunning Cock-mer- 
chants are very cautious of divulging 
the ſecrets (as they call them) of d1- 
eting, for on that depends the win- 
ning or loſing of the Battel, they 
knowing very well that the beſt Cock 
undicted 1s unable to encounter the 
| worlt 
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worſt that is dyeted ; let others be as 
niggardly as they pleaſe of their ex- 
perience and obſervations, for my part 
T ſhall be free and ſcorn to conceal 
any thing that may tend to the pro- 
pagation of the art and myſtery of 
Cock-fighting 5 wherefore as to the 
dyeting and ordering of fighting 
Cocks take theſe inſtructions follow- 
in 

The time of taking up your Cocks 
1s about the latter end of Awguſ#, for 
from that time till the latter end of 
May Cocking is ſeaſonable and in re- 
queſt, the Summer ſeaſon being im- 
proper by reaſon of its great heat. 

Having taken them up, view. them 
well, and ſee that they are ſound, 
hard feather'd, and full ſumm'd, that 1s 
having all their feathers compleat,then 
put them into ſeveral pens, having a 
moving Perch therein , to ſet it at 
which corner of the Perch you think 
moſt convenient ; the faſhion and form 
of theſe pens you may have at the 
houſe of any Cocker, and therefore I 
ſhall give you no directions how to 
make them; only be adviſed to keep 
F your 
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your Pens clean, and let not your 
Cocks want either meat or water. 

For the firſt four days after your 
Cock is pend feed him with the crumb 
of old Manchet cut into ſquare bits 
about a handful at a time, and feed 
him thrice a day therewith, that is at 
Sun-riling, when the Sun 1s in his Me- 
ridian, and at Sun-ſetting, and let his 
water be from the coldeſt ſpring you 
can get 1t. 

Having fed your Cock thus four 
days, or fo long till you think he 
hath purg'd himſelt of his corn,worms, 
gravel, and other coarſe feeding, then 
in the morning take him out of the 
Pen aud let him Sparr a while with 
another. Cock. Sparring 15 after this 
manner: Cover each of your Cocks 
heels with a pair of Hots made of 
bombaſted rolls of Leather, ſo cover- 


ing. the Spurs that they cannot bruiſe 


or wound one another, and ſo ſetting 
them down on (traw in a room, or 
green-graſs abroad, let them fight a 
good while, but by no means ſuffer 
them to draw blood of one ano- 


ther.z the benefit that accrues hereby. 
1s 
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1s this, it heateth and chafeth their 
bodies, and it breaketh the fat and 
the glut that 1s within them, and a- 
dapts it for purgation. 

Having ſparred as much as is ſufficient, 
which you may know when you ſee 
them pant and grow weary, then take 
them up, and taking off their Hots 
give them a Diaphoretick or ſweat- 
ing after this manner : You muſt put 
them in deep ſtraw-baskets. made for 
the purpoſe, or for want of them take 
a couple of Cocking-bags and fill theſe 
with ſtraw half ways, then put in 
your Cokcs ſeverally, and cover them 


over With ſtraw to the top, then ſhut 
down the lids and let them ſweat 3 but 


do not forget to give them firſt ſome 


white Sugar-candy, chopt Roſemary, 
and Butter mingled and incorporated 
together, let the quantity be about 
" the bigneſs of a Walnut, by ſo doing 
you will cleanſe him of his greaſe, in- 
creaſe his {trength, and prolong his 
breath. 

Towards four or five a clock in the 
evening take them out of their Stoves, 
and having lickt their eyes and head 
with 
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with your tongue, put them into 
their Pens, and having filled their 
Troughs with ſquare-cut-manchet, pils 
therein, and let them feed whillt the- 
Urine is hot ; for this will cauſe 
their ſcouring to work, and will 
-- ogra cleanſe both head and 
Y. 
After this, diet your Cocks with a 
Bread made after this manner: Of 
Wheat-meal, and Oat-meal Flower , 
take of each a Gallon, and knead them 
into a ſtiff paſte, with Ale, the whites 
of half a ſcore Eggs, and ſome Butter ; 
having wrought the Dow very well, 
make 1t into broad thick Cakes, and 
when they are four days old, cut them 
into ſquare pieces; I will not adviſe you 
to uſe ( as ſome itmprudently do ) Li- 
quoriſh, Anniſeeds, or rather hot 
Spices among your forcſaid Ingredi- 
ents; for they will make a Cork ſo hot 
at the heart, that upon the concluding 
of the Battel, he will be ſuffocated and 
overcome with his own heat. In thorr, 
that food is beſt which is moſt conlen- 
taneous to his own natural feeding, 
The ſecond day attcr his ſparring, 
take 
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take your Cock mto a fair green cloſe, 
and having a Dunghil-Cock in your 
arms, ſhow it him, and then run from 
him, that thereby you joy intice him 
to follow, you permitting him to have 
now and then a blow, and thus chace 
him up and down abont half an honr ; 
when he begins to pant, being well 
heated, take him up and catry him 
home, and give him this ſcouring ; take 
half a pound of freſh Butter, and beat 
It in a Mortar with the leaves of Herb 
of Grace, Hyſop and Roſemary, till they 
all look like a green Salve, give him 
thereof a piece as big as a Walnut, and 
then ſtove him as aforeſaid till evening, 
and then feed him according to for- 
mer preſcription. 

The next day let him feed and reſt, 
and ſpar him the next day after ; thus 
do every other day for the firſt fort- 
night, either ſparring or chaſing, and 
after every heat a ſcowring, which wlll 
keep him from —_ faint and purſie. 

Feed him the ſecond fortnight as 
you did the firſt, but you muſt not ſpar 
him or chaſe him above twice a week, 
obſerving (till, that it you heat him 

much, 
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much, you muſt ſtove him long and 
give him a greater quantity of {cowring. 
When well in breath, {light heats, ſmall 
foowrings, and little ſtoving will ſerve 
the turn, 

The third fortnight (which 1s a time 
ſufficient for ordering a Cock for the 
Battel) you muſt feed him as aforeſaid, 
but you muſt 'not ſpar him at all for fear 
of making his head ſore, but you may 
moderately chaſe him twice or thrice 
in that time as aforeſaid, then give him 
his ſcowring rolled well in brown Su- 
gar-Candy which will prevent the 
ſcowring from making the Cock ſick ; 
now may you let him fight, having 
firſt let him reſt four days, obſerving 
that he come empty into the Pit. 


The right way of Cock-matchiwe. 
Oo F all things have a ſpecial care 


how you match your Cock ; for 
ſhould you feed your Cock with 
ever ſo much circumſpect care and 
prudence, it will avail nothing it your 

Cock be over-matcht. 
In matching, take notice of theſe 
two things ; tirſt, the length of Cocks, 
(c- 


ſecondly, the ſtrength of Cocks ; for 
the length, if your Adverſaries Cock 
be too long, yours ſhall hardly catch 
his head, and ſo be incapable of indan- 
gering eye or lite; and if he be the 
ſtronger, he will overbear your Cock, 
and not ſuffer him to riſe or ſtrike with 
any advantage. 
\ The length you may judg of by the 
eye, when you gripe the Cock by the 
waſte, and make him ſhoot out his legs, 
in which poſture you ſhall ſee the-ut- 
molt of his height, and ſo compare 
them together, being herein governed 
by your judgment, his ſtrength 1s known 
by the thickneſs of his body. Take 
this for a Rule, That a Cock is ever 
held the ftrongefF, which is the largeit 
in the garth. 

You ſhall know the dimenſion of the 
garth by the meaſure of your hands, 
griping the Cock about from the points 


of your great finger to the joynts of 


your thumbs, and either of theſe ad- 
vantages by no means give your Ad- 
verſary ; if you doubt loſs in the one, 
be ſure to gain in the other : for the 


week long Cock will riſe at more _ 
a 
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and the ſhort ſtrong Cock will give the 
ſurer blow. ; 
How to prepare Cocks for Fight. 
Ince all Cocks are nvt caſt in one 
mottld; the advanitiges on either 
fide miſt be reconciled by matching; 
and having made art equal Match as 
fiear as you can,you miſt thus prepare 
hitm to fight : | 
Firſt, with a pair of fine Coek-ſhears 
cut all his main off clofe unto his neck, 
from the head tothe ſetting ori of the 
ſhoulders; Secondly,clip off all the fea. 
thers from the tail cloſe to his rump; the 
tedder it appears the better is the Cock 
in condition. Thirdly; take his wings 
and ſpread them forth by the length of 
the firſt riſing feather; and clip the reſt 
flope-wiſe with ſhzrp points, that in his 
rifing he may therewith enidanper an 
eye of his adverſary, Fotrthly, ferape, 
ſmovbth, and ſharpef his Spurs with a 
Pen-knife, Fifthly- and laſtly, fee tht 
there be no feathers on the Crown of 
his head. for his adverſary to'take hold 
of; thec with your ſpittle,moiltaing his 
head all over, turn hin mto the pit to 
move his fortune. 
Q How 
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How to order Cocks after battel, and 
how to cure, wounds. 


He battel being ended, immedi- 
ately ſearch your Cocks wounds, 
as many as you can find, ſuck the blood 
out of them, then waſh them well with 
warm urine, and that will keep them 
from ranckling; after this give him 
a roll or two of your beſt ſcowring, 
and ſo ſtove him up as hot as you can 
for that night; in the morning, if you 
find his head ſwelV'd, you muſt ſuck 
his wounds again, and bathe them again 
with warm urine, then take the pow- 
der of herb Robert, and put it into a 
fine bag, and pounce his wounds there- 
with; after this give him a good hand- 
ful of bread to cat out of warm urine, 
and fo put him into the ſtove again, 
and let him not feel the air till the ſwel- 
ling be fallen. 
If he hath received any hurt in his 
eye, then take a leaf or two of right 
ground Ivy, that which grows in little 
tufts in the bottom of Hedges, and 
hath a little rough leaf ;I ſay, take this 
Ivy and chew it in your mouth, and ſpit 
the juice into the eye of the Cock, and 
thus 
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this will not only cure the preſent Ma- 
lady, but prevent the growth of Films, 
Haws, Warts, or the like, deſtructive to 
the eye-ſight. | 

[f after you have put out your woun- 
ded Cocks to their Walks, and viſiting 
them a month or two after , if you 
find about their head any ſwollen 
bunches hard and blackiſh at one end, 
you may then conclude in fuch bunches 
there are unſound cores, which muſt be 
opened and cruſht out with your 
thumbs ; and after this, you muſt ſuck 
out the corruption, and filling the holes 
full of freſh Butter, you need not doubt 
a Cure, 


Cures for ſome diſtempers in a Cock, 
Chick, or Hen o'th' Game. 
HE Pip is a white thin ſcale 
growing on the tip cf the tongue, 
by which means Poultry in general 
cannot fged,it is very viltble to the eye, 
and proceedeth from foul feeding or 
want of water; it is cured by pulling 
off the ſcales with your nail, and rub- 
bing the tongue with ſalt. 
The Roup is a filthy byle or ſwelling 
on the rump of the Cock, Hen, ec. and 
Q 2 will 
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will corrupt the whole body. It is 
known by the ſtaring and turning back 
of the feathers. For the cure, you muſt 
pull away the feathers, and open the 
ſore to thruſt out the core, then waſh 
the place with water and falt, the Cure 
1s cticctcd. | 

. If your Cock or Hen have the flux 
which hapneth by eating too much 
moiſt meat, you may cure them by 
giving them ſcalded Peaſe-bran ; but if 
they cannot ezxte, anoint their vents, 
and give them corn ſteept in mans U- 
rine. 

Lice is a common infirmity among 
them, proceeding from corrupt food,or 
for wanting of bathing un Sand-Aſhes 
or the like 3 thjs Malady you muſt cure 
by taking Pepper beaten to powderx,& 
mixing it with warm water, waſh them 
therewith. If they are troubled with 
fore eyes, take a leaf or two of ground- 
Ivy,aad chawing it well in your mouth, 
{pit the juice thercof into their eyes, 
and it will preſently heal. What other 
inarmitics are incident to thete-Birds of 
Gam? I ſhall cave, and their Cures, to 
your owa practice and obſervation. 
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An ut and elegant Copy of 
Verſes upon two Coc [er -figbting, by 
Dr. A. Wild. 


0 you tame Gallants, you that have a name, 
And would be acconnred Cocks of the Game, 
That bave brave $ purs to ſhew for't, and c11 cow, 
And count all Dunghill breed, that camo? ſhow 
Such painted Os, as yours, which think on's 
vice 
With Cock: like Iuft to tread your Cochatrice ; 
Though Peacocks, Woodcecks. Wearbercocks you be 
If y' are not fighting-Cochs, yare not for me. 
] of twpo feather Combatants will write, 
And he that means to th} life to expreſs their 
ht. 
oe -4] his ink, the bluod which they did ſpill. 
And from their dying wings muſt take his quill, 
No ſooner were the doubtful people ſer, _ 
The match made np, and all ho woulA bad bet. 
But ſtraight the chilful Fulges of the Play 
Brought forth their ſharp heel a1. rrriors,and they 
IWere both in linnen bags, as if *twere meet, 
Before they dy'd t9 have their winding ſheet. 
Into the Pit they're bronoht, and being there 
Upon the St uge, the Not folk Chanticleer : 
Looks ſtoutly at his ne're before ſeen foe, 
And like a Challenger began to crew, 
And clap his wings as if he would iſp tay 
His warlike colours, which were black - xe gray. 
Mean time the wary Wishich walks and [ breathes 
Hig aflize body, and in f'try wreathes 
Flig 
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His comely creſt ; and often looking dow, 

He beats his angry beak, upon the ground, 

This done, they meet, not like that coward-breed, | 

Of &fop's ; theſe can better fight than feed, | 

They ſcorn the Dunghil , "tis their only prize, 

To dig for Pearls within each others eyes. 
fought ſo nimbly that *twas bard to know 

To t#b* shilfel whether they did fight or no, 

If that the blood which dy'd the fatal floar 

Had not born witneſs of 't. Tet fought they more, 

As if each wound were but a ſpur to prick 

Their fury forward. Lightning's not more quick 

Or red.than were their ey:s, *twas hard to know 

Whether *twas blood or anger made them ſo. 

I'm (ure they had been out, had they not ſtood 

More ſafe, being wall'd in each others blood 

Thus they vy'd blows , but yt, alas at length, 

Although their courage were full tryd, their 

. ſtrength 

'And blood began to ebb. You that have ſeen 

A watery combat on the Sea, between 

Tm) aypry roaring boiling bilows, how 

They march and meet.and daſh their curled brow, 

Swelling like graves, as though they did intend 

T #ntomb each other, ere the quarrel end, 

But when the wind is down, and bluſtring wea- 

ther, 


. They are made friends, and ſweetly run together, 
May think, theſe Champions ſuch ;, their blood 
ows low, 
And they which l-apt but now, now ſcarce can go, 
.For having left th advantage of the heel, 
Drunk with each others blood, they only _ 
An 
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And yet they would fain fight; they came ſo near 
Methought they meant into each others ear 

To whiſper wounds, and when they could not riſe, 
They lay and lookt blows int? each others eye. 


But now the Tragick, part ! After this fit 


| When Norfolk Cock, had got the beſt of it, 
| And Wisbich lay a dying, ſo that none, 


- _—— 


— 


Though ſober, but might venture ſeven to one z 
ContraGting, like a dying Taper, all 

His ftrength, intending with the blow to fall, 

He ſtruggles up, and having taken wind, 
Ventutes a blow, and ſtrikes the other blind. 
And now poor Nortolk having lot his eyes, 
Fights, guided only by antipathies. 

With him, alas, the proverb is not true, 

The blaws his eyes ne*re ſaw, bis heart mult rue. 
At laſt by chance be ſtumbling on his foe, 

Not baving any ſtrength to give a blow, 

He falls upon him with his wounded bead, 
And makes his Conquerors wings his featber- 
bed. 

Hz friends ran in, and being very chary, 
Sent in all haſte to call a Pothecary 
But all in vain, bis body did ſq bliſter, 
That 'wwas not capable of any clifter. 
Phyſich's in vain, and *twill not him reſtore, 
Alas poor Cock, he was let blood before. 
Then finding himſelf weak. op'ming bas bill. 
He calls a Scrivener, and thus makes bis Il : 
Imp. firft of all, let never be forgot. 
My body freely T bequeath to the pot. 
Decently to be borPd, and for its Tomb 
Let it be buried in ſome bungry Womb. 

Item, 
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Itern, For Execntors I le have none, 

But be tht on my fide tar ſeven to ohs, | 
Axd, like a Gentleman that be may live, 

Ty biz 214 to bis heirs,” my Corkb T give, 

7 ether with nry bramts. thas oil may know, 
That oftettimos'his br ins di4 we to crow. 
Item. For comfort of thoſe weaker ones, 
Whoſe wives complein of let them bave 70 ene, | | 
For Lndies that are begbt, it is my 

My Feathers make # Fas. And | for my 
I Je groe #4 Tayloy 2 bret faith® tif 1" ug 
1 ans afraid bel rather cerſe 
And for that worthy uns 
To give me a Cliſter, let m 


ly, Bec I find my ſel 
Laftly, Becanſe I fi 5 Ew 
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